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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE INQUEST. ; 


“Dr. DURSLEY was down late the morning after his journey to: 
Eastfolk, and it was past ten before he sat down to receive his 
patients and answer his letters while waiting for them in his 

‘ consulting-room. He employed a secretary for an hour or two 

every morning, and after he had pencilled the answers in short- 

Hand’ %.his letters Nona always took them and any supple- 
mentaf Messages to his amanuensis. 

_ “IT am*writing to the Queen, Nona, about being called Sir 
tite if you like you shall post the letter when you go out 

ithsthe boys.” 

at ney sir,” interrupted the butler. 

} ht,” said Dr. Dursley, little thinking it was all wrong 
1 right, and he finished and, with Nona’s help, sealed 
mer 25 toe the baronetcy before he opened the telegram. 
itient died last night. Opium-poisoning, overdose. Inquest 
v-day. Writing. Paul.” This was the astounding news which 
greeted Dr. Dursley as, after dismissing Nona, he opened the 
F 'e. envelope. He threw himself back in his chair, muttered 
hing under his breath, read the message again and again, 


and hhdily, s seized a telegraph-form, wrote on it, rang the bell 
furious », and ordered Drummond to send the message off at 
once® J 
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This was the message :— 

“Opium-poisoning impossible. Pill only contained one grain. 
Delay inquest till I arrive by 3.30 to-day.— PETER.” 

Then he ordered his carriage to be ready at twelve, as he had 
some serious cases he was obliged to visit before he left town, 
told Drummond to admit no patients after that time, and threw 
himself into his morning’s work as well as Paul’s telegram, which 
kept ringing in his ears, would allow him to do. 

Had he made a mistake in administering even so small a dose 
of opium to a patient with a weak heart? 

This was what troubled him; it never once occurred to him 
that there had been any mistake in making up the pills ; and it 
worried him, for he was a proud man, and the bare possibility of 
having made such an error of judgment humiliated him keenly. 
It was most inconvenient to him to go down to Eastfolk again; 
he would have to disappoint several patients, lose some fees, and 
give himself extra work on his return; but he was so anxious to 
solve what was to him at present a mystery, that he willingly 
made the tedious journey to satisfy his curiosity, and if possible 
justify himself. 

Miss Dursley received his telegram while Paul was on his 
rounds, and was not a little disturbed thereby, for Paul had meant 
to get the coroner to hold the inquest without calling Dr. Dursley 
down to attend it; but, now that Peter had taken the law in his 
own hands, it would not be so easy to hide from him that the 
mistake was his own without violating truth. 

Dorothy informed the coroner that Dr. Dursley wished to be 
present at the inquest, sending Fly to him with a note to that 
effect, for Paul had left that precocious imp at home in case of 
emergencies that morning ; and Fly came back in the middle of 
the day to say the inquest was to be at five that afternoon. 

Mr. Dursley was no better pleased than Dorothy when he 
came in to find that Peter was coming to the inquest. They 
agreed he would be furious with them both for the mistake, and 
they sincerely wished he had kept in London. . 

“Don’t bring him here, Paul, for pity’s sake ; I am such a bad 
hand at telling fibs, and he is sure to cross-question me if he 
comes ; take him to Eastwich and dine at the ‘Crown.’ And if he 
insists on coming here send me word he is coming, and I'll go 
out somewhere for the evening ; I can’t face him.” 
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’’ Poor old Peter! I should rather enjoy hearing him raging at 
us for his own mistake if the victim were not Sir John Dane. 
He will be most angry with you for having destroyed his pre- 
scription, because that in his opinion would have put him 
beyond all reproach. I must not forget to take the prescription- 
book to show him the copy. But he will never get over 
your suppanen carelessness in not preserving his ‘fifty- guinea 
prescription.” 

“You will have an hour and a half with him before the inquest 
begins. Don’t let him think there is time to come here and look 
for the prescription ; tell him I have mislaid it if he suggests that.” 

“I most devoutly wish he was not coming, although there is 
much to talk over with him about my future course. Poor old 
Peter! It will be a joke, Dorothy, to hear him slanging me, 
when all the while he is the culprit. It will need the thought of 
losing Chloe to help me to keep my countenance,” said Paul, 
who had a keen sense of humour, and loved nothing better than 
a practical joke except Chloe. 

Luckily for the success of their plan to screen Peter, Paul did 
not take Fly with him when he went to meet his brother, for if 
that young monkey had heard their conversation he would cer- 
tainly have informed them that he heard his mistress say 
“ scruples” was the word written on the prescription, not “grains.” 

“Scruples! scruples! Twenty grains of opium in one pill, 
Paul! Why, Dorothy must have been clean, stark, staring mad ! 
Twenty grains! It is downright criminal,” said Dr. Dursley. 

“TI expect it is; but poor Dorothy no more knew she was 
making a mistake than you or I could have been capable of making 
such a blunder,” said Paul, with an inward chuckle. 

“You or I! Why, God bless me, an intelligent child ought to 
know better. And Dorothy, who has dispensed your medicines 
for the last ten years—and confoundedly lazy it wasof you to 
allow her to do it” continued Peter. 

“Tt was,” interrupted Paul. “However, I am going to pay the 
penalty now. I intend to take all the blame; of course I am 
responsible for the medicines she makes up, not Dorothy, and I 
don’t mean her name to appear if I can possibly help it.” 

“But, my dear boy, it is ruin to you, utter ruin to all your 
prospects,” remonstrated Dr. Dursley. 


“I know. I have counted the cost. It will be imprisonment, 
15* 
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too, I expect ; they'll send the case for trial, no doubt,” said Paul 
calmly. . 

- “Merciful Powers! What a mess we are in! Thank goodness 
I.came down. I'll make the post-mortem myself; perhaps I 
shall find some other sufficient cause of death.. If I do, will it be 
possible to hush this up?” 

“Quite impossible. I expect the whole: neighbourhood is 
aware of it by now; besides, the nurse knows as well as I do,” 
said Paul.. . 

.“ Does she know who made up the pills ?” 

.“ She knows they were made up in my surgery, and that there- 
fore practically it is my fault, which is all any one will ever get 
out of me on the subject,” said Paul. 

“ But suppose the jury bring it in manslaughter against you, 
with a sentence of imprisonment; have you thought of that 
possibility ?” 

“Yes; I shall go to prison in that case,” said Paul calmly. 

“No, you shan’t. Look here, Paul,do you remember the oath 
we took when we were boys that if ever one of us was in any 
great trouble, the other would share it with him, as far as it was 
possible so to do ?” 

“T had forgotten it, but we were children then, and did not 
know our greatest troubles must be borne alone,” said Paul; 
thinking of Chloe, not of imprisonment. . . 

“Our greatest, yes, but not necessarily all our troubles ; I can’t, 
of course, take the bitterest part of this trial from you, I can’t 
even share the loss of reputation and the professional ruin, but I 
can go to prison instead of you, thanks to the great likeness 
between us.” 

“Peter! dear old boy! explain,” said Paul, the tears starting 
to-his eyes to hear his brother planning so naively to take the 
punishment he little thought was due to his own carelessness. 

“Why, if you were clean-shaven, it would be impossible for any 
one, except perhaps Dorothy and my children, to tell us apart, 
and you are such an excellent mimic, you could take my place in 
London ; the greater part by far of my patients are strangers, 
whom I never see but once, many of the others only from time 
to time, and being a consulting physician, I don’t. visit many’ in 
their own homes. I have no fear of any of them detecting 
you.” ; : 5 
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And how about my capacity for prescribing for them ?” asked 
Paul. 

' “T haven't any fear of that ; you were always the cleverer. fellow 

-of the two, only you are so confoundedly lazy. As for new patients, 
you ‘can diagnose their cases as well as I can, and for the others 
you will have the benefit of my diagnoses and notes and copies 
of the prescriptions.” 

“It would be a joke after my own heart, but what the deuce 
‘would you do in pre You would go melancholy mad,” said 
Paul. 

“No, I should not. I should get on with the book I am writing 
on valvular disease of the heart, which I am too busy to spare 
time for now. It is a work that would engross and interest me 
so deeply, I should have no time to be dull even in prison. Be- 
sides, the thought that I was suffering in your place would keep 
me going. Imprisonment would be a ten times greater punish- 
ment to you, who live so much in the open air, than to me,” said 
Dr. Dursley. 

“Perhaps it won’t come to imprisonment ; perhaps it will be 
only a fine,” suggested Paul. 

“Tf it is I'll pay it, but I think we shall find it will be imprison- 
ment, unless you confess that Dorothy made up the pills; your 
refusal to say who did it will go against you. At least, that is my 
private opinion, but it is possible we may be exaggerating the 
consequences. Of course the fact that we are so well known here 
will count immensely in our favour. What are you laughing at ?” 

“ At your proposal. Egad, Peter, what a joke it would be for 
me, but such hard Hines on you, though, that I don’t think I can 
agree!” 

“You shall, if it comes to the worst ; and honestly I shall be 

glad of the rest and the quiet time to write my book.” 
. “Well, we shall see what the verdict is, and then, if I am 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, I may let you do half. 
We can think out the details of our plan between the inquest and 
the trial, if there is to be a trial, and I suppose there is not much 
doubt about that.” 

““ None, I should say. The more I think of Dorothy’s stupidity 
the less can I understand it. By the way, where is my 
prescription ? Have you it with you ?” 

. “IT have the copy in my book; I'll get.it dint: we arrive :. 
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we are close to the house. Dorothy lost your prescription after 
she had copied it.” : 
«: “Zounds! What next? Dorothy meant to do the thing 
thoroughly. Is the woman in love, or what on earth has possessed 
her? Her stupidity is as deep-seated as the scepticism of 
Northern nations. Luckily for me, I can swear I wrote ‘ grains,’ 
and not ‘scruples,’ or a pretty business it would be. Certainly 
Dorothy must be very dense or very careless.” 

. “Oh! as for the prescription being lost, that is of no con- 
sequence ; a great man like you is above suspicion,” said Paul. 

“Well, of course it is impossible I could have made such a 
mistake,” answered Dr. Dursley complacently. “Here we 
are; we shan’t get through this post-mortem by daylight 
if we don’t look sharp,” he continued as a groom took the 
horse, and he and Paul, each with a case of instruments, went 
into the darkened house. They had no time during the next 
few hours for conversation ; first, they were engaged in making 
the post-mortem examination, and as soon as this was finished 
the coroner and his jury arrived to view the body, after which 
the two brothers adjourned to the inn, where the inquest was 
being held, to give evidence. Before they left the house, Paul 
received two notes, one from Miss Dane and one from Chloe: 
Augusta’s letter was merely a few pencilled lines asking him to 
come in as soon as the inquest was over and begging him to 
bring Dr. Dursley with him to tell her the result ; Chloe’s was 
written in her masculine hand, so unlike the little fairy fingers 
that penned it, and sealed with “ Chloe” in black sealing-wax. 

It had no beginning, but ran as follows :— 

“ They tell me he was poisoned through your carelessness. Is 
this true? If so, oh! how dared you do what you did last night? 
Was it your fault? I must know, so much depends on my 
knowing. If it was your fauit, I will never speak to you again. 
Never! never!! never!!! Oh! my darling dad, Chloe will 
never forgive your death if it was any one’s fault. Answer this, 
for I must know the truth. 

“ CHLOE.” 

Paul read this piteous little note while Peter was giving his 
evidence ; and having read it, he folded it carefully up and put it 
in his breast-pocket. It was the last note he ever expected to 
receive from Chloe. She was acting as he had feared she would, 
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and he could not blame her: if the poor child believed him to 
have carelessly, though accidentally, poisoned her father, how 
could she ever have anything more to do with him? Common 
decency would prevent her from becoming the wife of the man 
who had been the instrument of her father’s death ; and Chloe, 
who had idolized her father, would certainly never speak to him 
again. 

He had known what Chloe would do before he opened her 
note, but, now that he saw it written in black and white, his heart 
sank within him, and he knew he had hitherto been buoying 
himself up with the vain hope she would act differently. Her 
verdict, however, was now in his pocket, and, with that there, 
he cared very little what the coroner’s verdict would be; and 
his evidence did not tend to make it a favourable one, for he 
declined to say who made up the pills. All he would say was 
that he only was to blame for the unfortunate mistake, and that 
he accepted all the responsibility. 

Dr. Dursley testified that he had prescribed one grain of opium 
for each dose, informed the jury that a scruple of opium was 
enough to kill ten men in Sir John’s state; therefore it was quite 
impossible he could have prescribed it, regretted bitterly that 
his prescription had been destroyed, but considered the fact that 
it had been correctly copied into his brother’s book would 
entirely exonerate him. 

The coroner, who was most obsequious in his manner to the 
great doctor, agreed completely with this opinion, and instructed 
the jury to that effect; he was less respectful to Paul, whose 
refusal to say who actually made up the pills and whose 
determination to take the whole blame annoyed him visibly. He 
had known the Dursleys since they were children, and would 
willingly have hushed the matter up had it been in his power to 
do so, but Paul refused to abet him in this, and the jury, to the 
great anger of the coroner, brought in a verdict of “ Poisoned 
through carelessness.” 

“ Through whose carelessness ?” asked the coroner. 

“Mr. Dursley’s,” answered the foreman. 

“Do you know this verdict obliges me to send the case before 
the magistrates ?” 

“We do.” 

“Then I have nothing to do but to send it, though it is my 
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own opinion that Mr. Dursley is screening some one else. No 
medical man could have made such a mistake,” said the coroner 
as he.closed the proceedings, in a very bad temper... . 

It was then seven o'clock, so the brothers hurried to Bilney 
Hall to obey Miss Dane’s summons before driving to Eastwich 
to dine and catch the night mail .back.to London, by which Dr. 
Dursley intended to return. He would fain have sent an excuse 
to Augusta, but Paul was hoping to catch a glimpse of Chloe, 
and they both felt bound, under the sad circumstances, to accede 
to any wishes of Sir John’s daughters, though, if Peter had had 
the remotest idea why Augusta had requested to see him, he 
‘would certainly have hesitated to accept the invitation. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HOW CHLOE BORE IT, 


THE whole world is changed to a man or a woman after 
committing a first crime ; the whole world is also changed to him 
or her who is called upon to bear either a great sorrow or a great 
joy: The whole world was changed to Chloe Dane when she 
opened her eyes upon it the morning after her father’s death, for 
she found herself face to face with a terrible sorrow and also with 
a scarcely less terrible joy. .She went to sleep a child, she woke 
a woman, for she had realized neither the joy nor the sorrow 
until she had slept upon them, and hand in hand they greeted 
her the next morning. Contrasts of light and shade seemed to 
bea part of Chloe’s destiny, as well as of her outward appearance. 
In most lives joy and sorrow ultimately balance each other, but 
they seldom occupy the scales simultaneously, as they now did 
in Chloe’s case. Had Sir John died a natural death, the .scales 
would have been equally weighted; but the fact that Paul was 
the instrument, as she was soon to learn, of her father’s death, 
overbalanced them, and the side of sorrow went down so low 
that joy’s scale was in danger of being emptied entirely. 

This, however, did not happen until she met her sisters, and 
learnt the whole sad truth. At first she remembered only two 
things : love and death—Paul’s love, Sir John’s death. The 
knowledge of one had followed the other alrhost as quickly as 
the thunderclap follows the lightning’s flash. As ‘soon as she 
was dressed she crept into her father’s room. and. ‘flung. herself 
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on the floor by his bedside, where he lay with covered face, and 
there she burst into a storm of weeping. 

. She was interrupted. by Augusta informing her that the gong 
would not be sounded, but that it was.time for prayers. 

“T am not coming to prayers. Dad is dead; I have nothing 
to pray for,” said Chloe, rising and, to Augusta’s horror, taking 
her violin out of the room with her. 

“I cannot understand Chloe; her paganism is only surpassed 
by her uncontrolled emotions. She appeared paralyzed with grief 
just now, and yet she is actually gone to practise on her violin 
while we are at prayers,” said Miss Dane to her sisters as she 
entered the breakfast-room. 

“I think we must let Chloe bear her sorrow in her own way ; 
it is far worse for her than for us : she and he were everything 
to each other. He never cared very much for us,” said Bertha 
kindly, her lips quivering at her last words, for she was warm- 
hearted, though too shy to show it,.and had loved her father 
more than he or any one else suspected, unless Chloe had 
divined it. - 

“ Let us hope this trial may have a chastening effect on her 
unbridled nature ; sorrow often has most beneficial results. We 
must pray hopefully that it may be so in Chloe’s case,’’said Con- 
stance as the servants filed in to prayers. 

Meanwhile Chloe had taken her violin up into an attic, far 
away from Sir John’s room, and eased her soul of some of its 
burden by playing an impromptu of her own composition. Music 
soothed her as nothing else could ; in anger, in sorrow, in her 
wildest moods, her violin always calmed her, and in a quarter 
of an hour she went down to breakfast, comparatively resigned 
after her outburst of grief. 

At the close of the meal Augusta remarked that the nurse had 
told her there was to be an inquest, and consequently a 
post-mortem. 

“ There shan’t be either; I won’t allow it,” said Chloe. “He 
died because that stupid Dr. Dursley gave him opium. I wish 
he had never been called in. Paul—Mr. Dursley, I mean— 
understood him much better. It was the opium pill that killed 
him. I heard Mr. .Dursley say so; so there is no need to 
shave an inquest.” 


.." Yes,.there is, Chloe.. Father died of an overdose of opium, 
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There was a mistake made in his pills: ten times more than 
Dr. Dursley ordered was given him,” said Constance. } 
“It was in no. way Dr. Dursley’s fault. He is perfectly ex- 
empt even from a suspicion of indiscretion,” said Augusta, a 
slight flush mounting to her freckled cheeks, why or where- 

fore no one knew. 

“ What do you mean, Constance? ‘A mistake in his medicine? 
Do you dare to say Dad was poisoned ?” said Chloe, quivering 
with excitement as she seized Constance’s sleeve and stared 
at her with her great black eyes. 

“Dear Chloe! don’t be so impetuous; you are tearing my 
dress,” said Constance. 

Chloe stamped her foot, put her little hands up to her head, 
and clutched her short curls, and said something about Constance’s 
dress which she had heard her father say when annoyed, 
and which was greeted by Augusta with horror and by Con- 
stance with pained surprise. Chloe did not always talk like a 
book, as Augusta was said to do. 

“Well, the idea of minding your sleeve being torn at such 
a moment! You'll drive me mad, you will, youtwo! Was my 
father poisoned? and if so, who did it? Answer me, some of 
you!” exclaimed Chloe. 

‘‘Chloe, dearest, it was all an accident and a terrible mistake, 
but it was no one’s fault that our father had too much opium 
given him,” said Bertha gently, kneeling down by Chloe’s side 
and putting her arm round her. 

Chloe, who a moment before had looked like a little fury, 
was touched by Bertha’s sympathy, and flinging her arm round 
her sister’s neck, burst into a fit of hysterical tears. 

“Try and control yourself, Chloe; it won’t be so hard to bear 
then,” said Constance. 

“Tam sorry you are so undisciplined” began Augusta, but 
the shy, gentle Bertha could not stand any more of this, and, to 
the amazement of her sisters, she rose to her feet and, as she led 
Chloe to a sofa, said : 

“Do go away, Augusta and Constance. You would provoke 
a saint, and the child really can’t bear much more. Send nurse 
to us ; I won’t allow Chloe to be worried and lectured to-day.” 

The elder Miss Danes obeyed their younger sister from sheer 
astonishment, and left her, and sent the nurse to explain the sad 
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circumstances of Sir John’s death to his poor little daughter. 
Undisciplined, as Augusta had said, the child certainly was, but 
she was called upon to bear a trial under which an older person 
and a stronger nature might have broken down. 

The nurse and Bertha both did their best to exonerate Mr. 
Dursley from all blame, but Chloe seemed to take a delight in 
torturing herself by blaming him. 

“It was his fault ; I don’t care what you say, or what the judge 
and the jury, and the coroner, and the newspapers, and the 
magistrates say, or what anybody else says. It was his fault ; if 
he did not make up the pills himself, he ought to have done so: 
and I'll never forgive him for killing my darling dad, never, 
never. Don’t begin about Christians forgiving injuries, Bertha ; 
I am only a pagan, as Augusta is always saying; and pagans 
don’t forgive, and I don’t forgive Mr. Dursley. Oh! it will kill 
me; I am sure it will,” and Chloe sobbed again pitifully. 

“I wish you were not quite so bitter against Mr. Dursley,” 
said Bertha later when they were alone, and Chloe was calmer. 

“Bitter! I hate him, and I hate myself worse than I hate him. 
Bertha, what do you think? I actually let him kiss me last 
night ; I did, indeed,” said Chloe, who felt it was some ease to 
her little soul to make this confession. 

“ But, Chloe dear, I don’t think you ‘should have done that ; 
you have not known him very long.” 

“ Long enough for him to love me, and for me to—to—to hate 
him. Oh! Bertha, it seems loathsome now, when I think of it, 
but it—it did not seem loathsome last night,” said Chloe naively. 

“ But are you engaged to him, then, Chloe?” asked the some- 
what bewildered Bertha. 

“Thank goodness, no; I made no promises, and if I had, they 
would not be binding, now I know the truth.” 

“T don’t think we do know the truth. I don’t believe it was 
Mr. Dursley’s fault ; I believe he is screening some one else,” 
said Bertha. 

“Then he ought to tell me. I have the right to know, and if 
he does not confess to me that he is innocent, I shall believe he 
is guilty. I'll give him one chance: I’ll write to him and ask him 
to tell me the truth.” 

And then Chloe wrote the little note which Paul received 
towards the close of that long day, which seemed almost inter- 


‘ 
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aminable to poor little Chloe, who spent a great part of it between 
Sir John’s room and the attic, either sobbing her own heart out‘ by 
his bedside, or tearing the heart out of her fiddle in the garret. 
Her sisters took Bertha’s advice, and left her alone with her dead ; 
Chloe was unlike other people at all times, so it was perhaps only 
natural she should be still more unlike them at such a time as 
this. And Chloe’s moral equilibrium was more disturbed than 
her two elder sisters were aware of. They did not know that 
love as well as grief was raging within her, first love in all its 
sweetness, plus a bitterness that was as intense as the sweetness, 
which it could not entirely neutralize. 

The experience of the three elder Miss Danes in the affairs of 
‘the heart had been limited to a mild flirtation on the part of a 
curate with Constance, which had never developed into anything 
more serious than the presentation of a volume of his own ser- 
mons. They were very serious indeed. They were called “Steps 
to the Altar,” but they did not lead to matrimony. They sub- 
dued Constance’s cheerfulness for six months, by which time she 
must have known them by heart, and then the curate becamé a 
rector, and his place at Bilney knew him no more. 

Neither did Constance. 

Miss Dane was one of those unfortunate women—we believe 
they are very rare—who have never had a lover, nor had Bertha, 
for that matter, but Bertha was only twenty-eight, and as she 
had some lovable traits in her character, it was quite possible 
she might live to have one, particularly as she never expected 
.anything of the kind, and it is the unexpected which happens. 

-Augusta had expected to be married, and was secretly sorely 
disappointed that she was not ; she attributed it entirely to want 
of opportunity and to the somewhat secluded life they led, 
though that had not prevented Chloe from having more admirers 
than she could count on the fingers of both hands. 

When Dr. Dursley arrived to see Sir John,-.and it transpired 
that he was a widower, and furthermore had just .accepted a 
baronetcy, that he was one of the leading London physicians, 
enjoying a large income, it occurred.to Augusta that he was not 
an undesirable husband.. She preferred the clerical profession to 
the medical ; but when gilded by the sheen of a title, enriched by 
a large income,.and.enhanced by the fame and popularity of a 
fashionable London. physician, the position occupied by Dr. 
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Dursley, soon to be Sir Peter Dursley, seemed to rank at least 
witha dean’s, if inferior to that of a bishop. And there were not 
any bachelor bishops among Augusta’s acquaintance. f 

So when Dr. Dursley was summoned to Bilney, Ze came, 
Augusta saw, and 4e conquered Augusta’s heart. Unfortunately, — 
though he came, he did not see, for he never so much as looked 
at Augusta. The only one of the three elder Miss Danes whom 
he can be said to have seen on his first visit to Bilney was Bertha, 
whose voice and manner struck him as remarkably pleasant. 

Bertha was blissfully unconscious that the great doctor even: 
noticed her presence, whereas Augusta flattered herself that, 
unless she had made some impression on him, he would not have 
come down for the inquest. 

To reward him for his trouble, she was determined he should 
not leave without seeing her, so she sent the note to Paul which 
resulted in the visit of the two brothers after the inquest. 

Only Augusta and Constance were in the drawing-room when 
the doctors arrived, but Peter, looking at his watch, requested 
that the others and the nurse might be sent for at once, as he had 
only a short time to spare, and it was desirable they should be 
present. Why it was desirable he did not explain ; perhaps he 
could not ; perhaps he unconsciously wished to see Bertha ognin: 
certainly “a wished Paul and Chloe to meet. 

Chloe came in with a large wreath in her hand which she was 
making of exquisite white flowers, Bertha followed with more 
flowers, ferns, wire, and scissors, and the two sat down together 
after Bertha had shaken hands with the brothers, and Chloe 
greeted them both with equally formal bows. 

Then Peter, standing with his back to the fire, and his hands 
behind him, surveyed the bereaved daughters, while Paul in an 
undertone told the nurse the result of the post-mortem and 
inquest, till Peter’s voice silenced him: 

“ Dear ladies, I should like to convey to you a few words of 
deepest sympathy in the terrible calamity which has overtaken 
you—I may say zs, for I feel I am to some extent responsible for 
what has happened, but at such seasons words are of little use. 
I pass on therefore to a few painful facts, which I wish to lay 
before you. I prescribed an opium pill, containing one grain of 
opium, for the late Sir John; by some incredible carelessness, 

the person who made up the pill put in twenty grains, or one 
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scruple, of opium, with the fatal result we all deplore. The dis- 
penser mistook a grain for a scruple, and when I tell you two 
grains of opium is a full dose for a man, you will understand 
what a terrible blunder it was.” 

“But who made it ?” interrupted Chloe, throwing down the 
wreath and leaning forward with her great eyes wide open. 

“That I am not at liberty to say. My brother here is of course 
responsible, as the pills were sent out from his surgery, but . 

“ But I am the culpable person. The jury have brought ina 
verdict which practically amounts to manslaughter against me ; 
and I shall appear before the magistrates next week to answer 
the charge,” interrupted Paul. ’ 

At the word “ manslaughter” Chloe uttered a low, moaning cry, 
like that of some wounded animal, and no one present would 
have been surprised had she ‘fainted or gone into violent hyste- 
rics ; indeed, the nurse, Bertha, and Dr. Dursley rather expected it: 
but Chloe never did what was expected of her. 

Now she pulled herself together with a great effort of self- 
control, rose to her feet, and walking across the room, faced Paul, 
who was standing by the side of his brother, and said in a low 
but clear and imperious tone: 

“Did you make up that pill?” 

“T am responsible,” said Paul sadly. 

“That is no answer to my question; I have the right to ask 
and to know: you know I have. Did you make it up?” 

“I cannot answer,” said Paul, without daring to look at his 
questioner. 

“You shall answer, Paul Dursley. I must know; I will know. 
Tell me directly,” said Chloe, speaking very quickly, as she always 
did when angry. 

“Forgive me, Chloe; I cannot,” said Paul, forgetting the 
presence of the others, as indeed Chloe also had done. 

“And you dared to do what you did last night? I will never 
speak to you again, Paul Dursley, never till you come to me and 
say you did not poison my father. I don’t believe you did it, but 
you ought to tell me the truth with your own lips,” said Chloe in 
a low, impassioned voice. 

“T cannot,” said Paul as Chloe rushed from the room, her 
patience or her strength exhausted, and Bertha rose quickly and 
followed her. : 
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“ Manslaugliter, Dr. Dursley? Did I understand your brother 
is to be tried for manslaughter? How very dreadful,” said 
Augusta as the door closed on Bertha. 

“Oh, but, Augusta, we must look on the bright side, and hope 
that Mr. Dursley will be acquitted, as no doubt he will, for of 
course it was an accident,” said the ever-cheerful one. 

“You are right, Miss Dane. Whether he is acquitted or not, 
it is a terrible trouble for us, for I need scarcely say I shall 
suffer as much as Paul inwardly ; but he, poor fellow, has to bear 
loss of professional prestige in addition to all the rest,” said Dr. 
Dursley. 

“My career here as a doctor is finished. I intend to 
give up my practice, whatever the verdict may be, as soon as the 
trial is over. I shall make arrangements for my successor to 
come in on the day of the trial,” said Paul, preparing to take his 
leave, for, now that Chloe was gone, he wished to get away from 
Bilney Hall as quickly as possible, and Peter guessing instinc- 
tively his brother’s feelings, moved to Augusta to say good-bye. 

“Must you go? I am so sorry for you. I hope we shall 
often meet again, Dr. Dursley. You will probably be down here 
for this dreadful business, and you must be sure and come and 
see us,” said Augusta to the great doctor, who departed in 
sublime ignorance of the impression he had made upon the 
eldest Miss Dane. 

Before the brothers separated that night it was arranged 
that Paul should go up to London the following week to engage 
counsel, and also to see as muchas he could of Peter’s home and 


professional life. 




























CHAPTER X. 


THE TRIAL. 








NEARLY three months intervened between Sir John Dane's 
death and Paul Dursley’s trial. The case was just too late for the 
winter sessions, and had to be postponed till the spring. In this 
interim Mr. Dursley made frequent short visits to London, 
ostensibly to see his solicitor, but in reality to facilitate the 
change of places which he and his brother, now Sir Peter 
Dursley, proposed to make after the trial. He had been admitted 
to bail in his own recognizances of £200; the feeling in the | 
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neighbourhood was very strong in his favour, and the unanimous 
opinion among his ‘friends and acquaintance was that he was 
screening Miss ny. who, it was well known, made up his 
_ medicines. 

It soon oozed out that he intended to give up his practice, a 
step his patients all regretted, for he was not only very popular, 
but he was also very highly thought of; and if some of the 
glory of Peter’s fame was reflected on him he also shone by his 
own light. 

He made the acquaintance of Dr. Crofton a week or two after 
Sir John’s funeral, and it was arranged that he should take 
charge of the practice from the first day of the trial for six 
months, with a view to buying it, if he wished to do so, at the 
end of that time. It was further settled that he was to live in 
Paul’s house, and Miss Dursley was to remain there during Paul’s 
imprisonment if he were condemned, so that she might be near 
him and able to visit him when allowed to do so. If he were 
acquitted he meant to go to Paris for some months until the sale 
of the practice was effected. In either case Miss Dursley was to 
keep house for the six months of probation for Dr. Crofton ; but 
as she and he could not live alone, Peter’s children, with a 
governess, were to be sent down to her. Six months of country 
air would be most beneficial to them, and, moreover, it was quite 
necessary for the success of the doctors’ intention to change places 
with each other to get the children, especially Nona, out of the 
way. 

There was one person Dr. Dursley thought it would be 
absolutely necessary to take into their confidence; that person 
was Drummond. 

“In the first place, he would find it out for himself if we did 
not tell him, and in the next he will be of so much use to you ; 
he can tell you almost as much about the patients as I can, not 
of course from a professional point of view. He knows with 
whom I am intimate, what invitations I should be likely to 
accept, which, by the way, are few in number ; in fact, we can’t 
get on without Drummond. I can’t, and I'am certain you would 
not be able to deceive him,” said Sir Peter to his brother. 

Accordingly it was agreed that Drummond should be taken’ 
into his master’s confidence before he went down to Eastwich for 
the trial. Indeed, Paul’s habit of smoking, unless he gave it up, 
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would have betrayed him at once to Drummond, whose real 
master never smoked. : 

Dr. Dursley was rather fond of his club, and since his wife’s 
death frequently dined there, and played whist in the evening ;- 
it was the one recreation he cared for, and he was a very good 
player. Paul did not care for cards, but played billiards, whereas 
Peter never went into the billiard-room. 

During Mr. Dursley’s visits to London the brothers often dined 
at the club, and Dr. Dursley pointed out most of the members to 
Paul, and introduced him to his friends ; but they both felt the 
club would be one of their greatest difficulties, and Paul’s greatest 
triumph if he succeeded in taking every one in whom he’ met 
there. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Dursley’s counsel that if the jury 
found him guilty the sentence would not be a heavy one, as all 
the evidence went to prove that, though responsible for the 
mistake, Dursley had not actually made it himself, for the fact 
that Miss Dursley dispensed his medicines could not be withheld, 
much as Paul desired to withhold it. All that he could obtain 
was that Dorothy should not be subpcenaed as a witness if 
it could possibly be avoided, and as Fly was only too willing 
to testify that she had made up the pills, it would probably not 
be necessary. 

Fly was so anxious to prove his master’s innocence, that he had 
fully made up his mind to make a dramatic entry into the witness- 
box on his own responsibility if he were not called to give 
evidence. When his subpcena arrived his delight expressed 
itself in a series of somersaults, turned in the stable yard for the 
groom’s benefit, as a tribute to the proudest moment of his life. 

“ Have you ever been a witness, James?” ; 

“Qh, Lor’, and that I have, to plenty of wickedness, too,” said 
James. 

“But you never gave evidence in a court of justice, as I am 
going to in our trial.” 

“Mind you tell the truth for once in your life, or you'll be took 
up for perjury.” 

“T shall mind I tell the truth; but there is one thing I don’t 
mean to tell, though I knows it, and that is the whole of the 
truth, and all your horses should not drag it out of me.” 


James’ answer was to throw a halter round: Fly’s neck, with 
16 
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the encouraging remark that he would want it one day, as sure 
as he was a groom, 

On the day before the trial Mr. Dursley went up to London, 
and returned late the same evening with his Jocum tenens, Dr. 
Crofton, and with Sir Peter. He went up to town with his beard 
and moustache; he returned clean-shaven, so that when he 
entered the house Dorothy mistook him for Peter. 

“ Hulloa, Dorothy, you have never mistaken us before; I am 

Paul. Peter is behind, and this is Dr. Crofton. Crofton, this is 
my sister, who is to be your hostess; she can tell you all about 
the people here ; she has lived in this house ever since she was 
born.” 
Dr. Crofton, who was a small, plain, delicate-looking man, with 
reddish beard and whiskers, grey eyes, and a somewhat sad 
expression, bowed, and favouring Dorothy with a brief, but keen, 
glance, left it to her to begin the acquaintance. She did so by 
hoping he would be happy at Lyneham and promising to do all 
in her power to make him comfortable. 

“ Yes, you are in good hands, Crofton. Dorothy is an excellent 
housekeeper, and has the knack of making every one happy ; I 
can answer for that. Crofton likes children, especially Peter’s 
young fry, so you need have no anxiety on that score, Dorothy,” 
said Paul, for Dorothy had been rather nervous on this point. 

The children and their governess, a Miss Sanders, had arrived 
a few days ago, and, with the exception of Nona, were quite 
settled in their new home. 

“ Why have you shaved your beard off, Paul?” asked Dorothy 
as they all sat down to supper. 

“To save the prison authorities the trouble if I am sent to 
gaol.” 

“But they don’t shave prisoners now, I believe; and, at any 
rate, you might have waited till after the trial. I can’t think how 
you could have been so foolish. Peter, why did you let him do it?” 

“ My dear Dorothy, I could not prevent it.” 

“T should have prevented it had I known. It is most foolish ; 
he will catch cold, and if I am not with him to look after him he 
will have inflammation of the lungs. I really wonder you had 
not more sense, Paul,” said Dorothy. 

“I wonder if Nona will mistake me for her father ; we s1all see 
to-morrow morning,” said Paul. 
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Dr. Crofton, who appeared to be a very silent man, made no 
remark ; but though he was inclined to agree with Miss Dursley, 
he could not help wondering if she would look after him as 
efficiently as she seemed to look after her brother, and decided 
that if she did the peace of the household would be disturbed, for 
he was not a good-tempered man, nor was he disposed to brook 
any attempt at petticoat government. 

He retired soon after supper, but the brothers sat up till the 
small hours talking after Dorothy had gone to bed ; they did not 
intend her to know of their scheme of changing places, unless by 
any chance she found it out for herself, and then they knew they 
could trust to her discretion not to betray them. 

’ They appeared at breakfast the next morning dressed exactly 
alike, and as they stood on the hearthrug talking the likeness was 
so striking that Miss Dursley was startled by it. 

“Well, I do know one from the other, but, really, I doubt if 
any one else would. Your face looks so much thinner now you 
are clean-shaven, Paul, and all the worry of this trial has pulled 
you down, so that you look as pale as Peter. Here comes Nona. 
Now let us see if she knows her father from her uncle,” said Miss 
Dursley as Nona danced into the room, eager to see Sir Peter. 

The child looked for a few moments at the two men as they 
waited to see what she would do, and then ran to her father, and 
held up her little hands to pull his face down to her. 

“ How did you know which was father, Nona ?” said Paul. 

“ By the smile in his eyes when he looked at me; but you are 
*zgactly alike; so are your watch-chains, and your ties, and all 
your things to-day, only there is one difference: Daddy wears a 
wedding-ring on his little finger, and you don’t. Paul would 
know him by that, but I went by his eyes,” said Nona proudly. 

No one was inclined for much breakfast that morning, so the 
meal was a short one; and almost immediately after the brothers 
and Miss Dursley started for Eastwich, taking Fly, who was, in 
his own opinion, the most important witness in the case, with 
them. 

As Sir Peter drew on his gloves, Nona, had she been there, 
would have noticed he had no wedding-ring on either of his 
hands. 

When they reached the court the brothers separated. Mr. 


Dursley surrendered to his bail, and afterwards appeared in the 
16° 
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dock, while- Sir Peter and Dorothy were accommodated with 
seats near the judges, one of whom was a personal friend of the 
great doctor's. 

The case did not last long. Mr. Dursley pleaded guilty to the 
charge of manslaughter, and his counsel did not deny that his 
client was morally responsible for the mistake, but he called upon 
Miss Dursley and Fly to prove that she had made up the 
medicine and pills ; and, therefore, he argued Mr. Dursley was 
exonerated from all blame, since Miss Dursley had dispensed his 
medicines for years, and had never before made a mistake. 

Unfortunately for Paul, the counsel for the prosecution did not 
take this view. He argued that if Mr. Dursley had allowed an 
unqualified person to dispense his medicines for years, all the 
more blame to him, and the sooner such practices were put a 
stop to the better for his patients. Some amusement was created 
when Fly appeared in the witness-box and stated that he was 
Mr. Dursley’s “ buttons,” that his duties were to wash the bottles, 
clean the surgery, and take round “our medicines.” He remem- 
bered the day when Sir Peter Dursley was called duwn to see Sir 
John Dane. He knew he wrote two prescriptions, one for some 
physic and one for some pills. 

“Do you remember who made up the pills ?” 

“ Rather ; we did ourselves,” said Fly. 

“Whom do you mean by ‘ we’?” 

“ Miss Dursley and myself.” 

“Do you mean to say that you actually helped to make the 
pills?” 

“I mean to say I handed missus the drugs, as I always do. I 
knows ’em all as well as she does herself, and she never made a 
mistake in her life.” 

“She made a grave mistake on this occasion.” 

“I ain’t so sure of that. J didn’t deliver those pills,” said Fly, 
with such an air of importance that a burst of laughter, im- 
mediately quelled by the judge, greeted the words. 

“ Who delivered them ?” 

“Sir John’s groom fetched them.” 

“ And you think that fact affected the pills?” 

“TI think the pills affected the patient, and I don't think it was 
our fault, either.” 

“Don’t be impertinent. You can stand down.” 
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Fly’s observation about the groom led to the recall of the nurse 
by the counsel for the prosecution to prove that the parcel of 
medicine arrived intact, and had not been tampered with .on the 
way. 

The jury after a very brief deliberation brought in a verdict of 
guilty against Mr. Dursley, but added a rider to the effect that 
their unanimous opinion was that he was only to blame in so far 
as he had allowed an unqualified person to dispense his medicines, 
and they strongly recommended him to mercy. 

The judge then made a short speech, and sentenced the 
prisoner to six weeks’imprisonment. Sir Peter then approached 
his judicial friend, and asked leave to accompany his brother to 
‘the prison, to see what little comforts he would be allowed to 
send him, and obtained his request. 

A little later the two brothers, accompanied by two policemen, 
left the court by a side door in a closed fly for Eastwich Castle, 
where Paul was to be confined. The two constables sat facing 
the two brothers, and when the fly drew up at Eastwich Castle 
Paul was sitting by the door nearest the prison, Peter on the 
other side. The constable in front of Paul got out first, and 
while the second policeman was in the act of descending Sir 
Peter followed close on his heels, and Paul slipped into Sir 
Peter’s place, and remained there till he saw Sir Peter marching 
into gaol between the two policemen, who were not much on the 
alert, not fearing that their prey was likely to attempt to escape 
them. 

So Sir Peter was introduced to the governor of the prison as his 
new prisoner Mr. Paul Dursley, surgeon, whose offence and sen- 
tence were duly reported and chronicled, and Paul was introduced 
as Sir Peter Dursley, the great London physician, and invited to 
lunch with the governor. He accepted the invitation, and ob- 
tained several indulgences for his brother, and then having visited 
Sir Peter in his cell and made a list of things to send in for his 
greater comfort, he took leave of the prisoner, and went into 
Eastwich to execute his commissions. 

He thoroughly enjoyed passing himself off as Sir Peter Durs- 
ley to the Eastwich tradespeople, most of whom knew him well. 
Several of them remarked on the strong likeness between the 
brothers, and Mr. Dursley, who was an excellent mimic, affected 
ignotance of which were the best shops to.go to for his purchases, 
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and asked the kind of questions a comparative stranger like ‘Sir 
Peter would be apt to ask. 

To his great delight, he took in all the shopkeepers he visited 
to admiration ; he cut several intimate acquaintances who were 
unknown to Sir Peter, and he stopped and talked to one or two 
others who mistook him for the great doctor. He had the 
pleasure of hearing himself talked of in very flattering terms by 
these good people, who, while most of them blamed him for not 
employing a qualified dispenser, all agreed that it was hard lines 
on him to be sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment in addition 
to the loss of professional prestige for one fatal mistake made by 
his sister. 

“True, it is hard lines on poor old Paul, but we must remem- 
ber the sentence is not for the mistake, but for his negligence in 
allowing my sister to dispense his medicines. As my friend the 
judge remarked, the wonder was not so much that Miss Dursley 
had made a mistake as that she had not made one before,” said 
the real Paul, imitating Sir Peter’s grave manner to a nicety. 

He thoroughly enjoyed the fun of passing himself off as Sir 
Peter, but he reflected his task in London would be more diffi- 
cult and require finer acting: here he was only disguising himself 
and imitating Sir Peter to people who were only slightly 
acquainted with him; there he would have to personate the 
great doctor to people who were intimately acquainted with him, 
and would necessarily be frequently obliged to appear cognisant 
of topics of which he was supremely ignorant. 

The danger of being detected only added a zest to the under- 
taking, and had it not been for the thought of Chloe, Mr. Dursley 
would have been in high spirits at the task before him. 

Sir Peter’s part was comparatively an easy one. Allhehad to 
do was to be his natural self, since the prison authorities knew 
neither brother ; so, as Dursley reflected, the great doctor’s was 
at once the easier and the harder part. ; 

Paul went up to London by the evening train. He decided to 
run the ‘risk of being seen in a smoking-carriage in his new 
character, as there was not much probability of seeing any one 
on the journey who would know Sir Peter Dursley well enough 
to be aware that he did not smoke ; so at the first stopping-place 
he jumped into a smoking-carriage and lighted his pipe. 

A fit of melancholy came over him as the train bore him 
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further and further from Chloe, whom he feared he had lost for 
ever, for he could never exonerate himself from blame in her 
eyes without inculpating the great doctor. 

He sat thinking of Chloe and of ail their past intercourse, 
their musical treats in Sir John’s room, their little tiffs, their 
friendship, and last, but not least, the scene on the night of his 
‘death ; then he remembered Chloe’s promise, given in fun it was 
true, but still given, to visit him if he were ever in prison, given 
when there was not the slightest likelihood that he would ever 
‘claim it of her. Now that she believed him to be in Eastwich 
Gaol, would she keep her promise ? 

He hoped not, for if she did, not he, but Sir Peter, would 
benefit by it. The very thought was maddening ; why, he would 
cheerfully endure six weeks’ imprisonment if Chloe would visit 
him only once during that time. 

How foolish he had been to change with Peter. It was too 
late now, or he would have refused to have accepted his brother's 
offer on the mere chance of a visit from Chloe; but it was some 
comfort to him to reflect that that chance was very remote: in 
all probability she would rightly consider that subsequent events 
had released her from her promise. 

This being the case, he would certainly prefer being out of 
prison ; but he hoped if Chloe did keep her promise he would 
hear of it at once, and then he would try and devise some means 
of again changing places with the prisoner, though he was aware 
this would be exceedingly difficult to do. 

Meanwhile he was nearing London, where Sir Peter’s carriage 
would meet him, and he would enter the stage in his new 
character of the great doctor. 


(To be continued.) 








Undetected Crime. 


MURDERS may be roughly divided into three classes: those the 
perpetrators of which are discovered ; others in which, although a 
crime is self-evident, guilt is never brought home; and, finally, 
deaths as to which no suspicion of foul play ever arises. How 
numerous this third class may possibly be is painfully apparent 
when one realizes that even such a wholesale poisoner as Dr. 
Palmer, of Rugeley, although perhaps suspected by assurance 
companies, would never have been run to earth had he stopped 
short in his death-dealing career before killing his friend Cook. 
Another notable criminal named Wainwright, a leading contri- 
butor to the “London Magazine,” and who is believed to have 
been the first to resort to strychnine, was certainly suspected, but 
fled to France. There he continued his evil practices, more than 
one sudden death being attributed to his fell agency. Finally, 
either afraid to remain longer in France, or perhaps thinking the 
past had been forgotten in England, he returned to his own land, 
where such was the doubt about the possibility of conviction for 
murder that he was tried for forgery and transported to Australia, 
where he died. Poison is probably the instrument in the 
majority of murders which are never suspected to be ‘such, 
although we can recall several other methods by which. an 
ingenious novelist has enabled the villain to lure his victim to 
a seemingly accidental death. 09 
Some few years ago, during an inspection of the arrows from 
the South Seas in the United Service Museum, Whitehall, a 
visitor pausing before the poisoned weapons, stacked blade 
upwards, like billiard cues ina rack, lightly touched a Wourali 
tipped point, and remarked that it was very blunt. As would 
happen nine times out of ten, his companion mechanically 
imitated the action, when the other remarked, “I say, old man, 
supposing I wished to kill you and pushed your head against the 
point as if in joke, would your death ever be imagined to be a 
murder?” This suggestion ultimately found its way into fiction 
in the shape of a short story in London Society, by W. D, Hay 
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with ‘the single difference that the scene of the murder was 
purposely laid in a City museum. 

That the tremendous advance in medical science has rendered 
the work of the secret poisoner far more difficult now than it was 
even only half a century back goes without saying; and it is 
really appalling to-reflect on what a variety cf methods the 
poisoner of former days had at his command which there was no 
means of detecting after death, even if foul play was thought to 
have been the cause. What some of the old Italian poisons of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were is as much a 
mystery to this day as is the secret of the composition of some 
of the most brilliant colours used by the early Italian painters, or 
the wonderful nature of the cement employed by the ancient 
Roman builders. © 

In the London National Gallery may be seen a portrait of 
Julian II. Apart from any historical interest in the man, the 
face is a very striking one, but it becomes still more so when 
we read how narrowly he escaped death at the dangerous table 
of his infamous predecessor in the Papal Chair, Alexander 
Borgia. The reader will be reminded perhaps of the elder 
Dumas’ novel “Monte Christo,” but truth is often stranger 
than fiction, and the story told by the novelist, even if exaggerated 
‘for the purposes of romance, describes but one black episode in a 
career of splendid wickedness. That the Borgias, father and son, 
were wholesale poisoners is undeniable ; but the Pope’s daughter, 
the beautiful Lucretia, has found many an ardent writer to 
champion her innocence of any participation in the guilt of her 
father and brother. The fact remains that Alexander was 
poisoned at his own table. His son, Czsar, although at death’s 
door, came round, but for the short remainder of his violent life 
was covered with vivid red spots. It has been suggested by one 
of our leading specialists on ptomaines, Dr. A. C. Farquharson, 
that the deadly nature of the Borgian draughts was owing to a 
peculiar combination of arsenic and pig’s blood. There is no 
doubt that contemporaneously with the wonderful strides of art 
and literature ‘which distinguished the first two centuries of 
- modern history the science of poisoning was in fearfully extensive 
use, In short, medical progress did not keep pace with the 
inventions of the professional poisoner, and if from time to time 
a Tofana was executed in Italy, a Marchioness of Brinvilliers 
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broken on the wheel in France, or a Lady Hungerford boiled to 
death in London, these detections and punishments simply tended _ 
to show that unknown agents of secret crime were only too 
common, and that the means at their disposal -were ‘beyond the 
ken and skill of “the barber surgeons” of those times. It was, 
in truth, only through the accidental death of her agent while at 
his diabolical work in his laboratory, and that, too, through one 
of his own experiments, that the lovely marchioness was found 
to have made away with her relatives for the sake of their money, 
after a preliminary test of the power of her drugs in the ward of 
a hospital which she visited on pretence of charity. Her letters 
to the chemist who made up these poisons were found in his den, 
and sent her to the terrible wheel. 

English history unfortunately abounds in instances of unde- 
tected crime. Take, for example, the disappearance of Edward 
V. and his brother in the Tower. Their uncle Richard is gene- 
rally credited with their deaths, the details of which are said to 
have been confessed by the actual assassins to Henry VII. But 
the mystery, as Horace Walpole points out, does not end here. 
If the confession was true, why were the remains not found ? 
The skeletons of the two boys buried in Westminster Abbey as 
those of the two missing princes were only discovered in the 
reign of Charles IIL. after the lapse of nearly two hundred years ! 
Froude, in his history of the Tudor period, makes out a terribly 
black case against Queen Elizabeth’s favourite Leicester, not 
only in connection with the ill-fated Amy Robsart, but also as to 
the curious circumstances surrounding the sudden deaths of 
others against whom Leicester notoriously bore ill-will. Then in 
the next reign happened the famous poisoning of Sir Thomas 
Overbury in the Tower, revealed through the drunken blabbing 
of a druggist’s assistant, who boasted of what he could tell about 
the great people in the land. The victim had been the friend 
and adviser of the upstart minion Lord Somerset, and when he 
protested against the latter’s proposed adulterous marriage, he 
incurred the enmity of king and court. On a frivolous pretext 
he was flung into the Tower, where he was slowly done to death 
by the new countess, aided by her husband Somerset and a Mrs. 
Turner. Presents of poisoned game and wine were sent him by 
his “old friend” in pretended sympathy. Some considerable 

.time elapsed before the truth leaked out, and the poisoners were 
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tried and-convicted. The woman Turner was hanged in her 
starched ruffle and cuffs, and from that day starch went out of 
fashion until the present century. As for Somerset.and his wife, 
they were reprieved and banished to their country seat, and the 
dark motive which compelled King James to spare the guilty 
pair remains a mystery up to now. It will be noticed that here, 
as in the case of the Marchioness of Brinvilliers, detection followed 
crime ; but it must be borne in mind that the judicial investiga- 
tions in each case revealed such wholesale traffic in poisons and 
such widespread scandals in high life that both the French and 
English authorities shrank from further inquiry. 

Under Charles II. the nation went mad over the fictitious 
Popish plot. The first information about this infernal concoction 
of Oates and his fellow-perjurers was laid before a London 
magistrate named Sir E. Godfrey, who was noted for his Pro- 
testant zeal. Shortly afterwards Godfrey’s body, with a small 
sword sticking in it, was found on Hampstead Heath. The deed 
was, of course, attributed to the Papists, and the Protestant mob 
went madder than ever. Oates was likely enough at the bottom 
of the affair, but it was never solved, and scores of innocent 
Catholics suffered for a conspiracy which never existed. 

One of the most extraordinary stories of undiscovered crime 
in this country is that of the death of Sir John Lomb, who ear!y 
in the last century founded the first modern silk mill in England. 
He was a young partner with his brother, but, in order to find 
out the secrets of the Italian manufacturers, he went to Italy, 
mastered the language, and obtained work as a native in one of 
the silk factories. There he made surreptitious drawings of the 
machinery, and finally, with the connivance of a friendly priest, 
escaped to England, set up a silk mill at Derby, made a fortune, 
and received knighthood. The revengeful Italians, however, 
never forgave nor forgot. Years went by, until one day the pros- 
perous Sir John was poisoned through the instrumentality of an 
Italian woman, sent over for the express purpose. In this case 
the criminals escaped. 

Coming down to a much later period, we find a great apparent 
augmentation in the amount of undetected murders, but this is 
perhaps owing to the enormously rapid growth of the popula- 
tion and the increased high pressure of life, the evils of which 
are borne witness to nowadays by a public press with ramifi- 
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cations extending to every corner of the three kingdoms. In 
former times manya village tragedy or strange disappearance 
-remained a local mystery, and speedily passed into a tradition of 
the country-side or into entire oblivion. A cheap press has 
changed all this, and directly some gruesome occurrence is 
revealed the details .are flashed and printed throughout the 
land. eae 

In France, during the height of the Revolutionary ‘period, 
occurred the robbery of the Lyons mail, when the coach was 
stopped, and murder and pillage followed. Long since the story 
was dealt with at length in the pages of “Chambers’ Miscellany.” 
Subsequently Sir Henry Irving was thanked by the descendants 
of the man who is said to have been wrongly convicted and 
guillotined. The play, which pictures the extraordinary danger 
of being a murderer’s double, has been acted again and again on 
the theory that an innocent man was beheaded. Various govern- 
ments have also paid compensation to his descendants ; and yet 
the fact remains that the conviction has never been legally 
reversed, and that the murdered courier’s descendant (a well- 
known French novelist) has written a book to prove that there 
was no error of justice. 

Late in the year 1811 all England was startled by the Marr 
murders. In De Quincey’s “Murder a Fine Art” we have a 
thrilling account of these and the tragedies which followed. A 
draper named Marr lived with his wife and baby in a house in 
Ratcliff Highway. There were also dwelling with them .an 
apprentice lad and a young servant-girl, both treated as members 
of the family. The girl was sent out one foggy night to buy 
some oysters. She lost her way and returned unsuccessful to 
the door at eleven to find all shut, dark, and silent. Listening 
for an answer to her knock, she heard stealthy steps in the 
‘passage, and, already nervous with her mishap, she sprang back 
and called “Murder!” <A blacksmith next door, with that “two 
o’clock in the morning courage” which the great Duke of Welling- 
ton said was one of the rarest things in the world, promptly 
gripped a poker, and in his nightshirt scaled the garden wall at 
the back and entered the Marrs’ dwelling by an open door. 
There he found husband, wife, apprentice, and baby smashed to 
death with a shipwright’s hammer which the assassin had left 
behind. A few days later, and a few doors away, a similar thing 
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happened. — An old respectable couple kept an alehouse. There 
was also a servant-girl, and on the night in question a baby was 
sleeping in a cot upstairs, whilst in the next room was a journey- 
man baker who had gone to bed _ early in order to get to his 
work in the morning. At eleven, or thereabouts, the baker 
heard the side door slam, and at once “something told him the 
Marr murderer was at work.” The baker crept downstairs, and 
leaning over the banisters, saw a stranger ransacking the back 
parlour. The landlady and servant lay dead in the room. 
As for the husband, he was stretched a corpse at the foot of his. 
cellar steps. The baker crept upstairs again, hastily converted 
the’ bed-clothes into a rope, which he fastened to a bedpost ; then 
he lowered himself from the window through the dense fog on to 
the street pavement. The alarm was given, and in a few seconds 
Ratcliff Highway was a sea of humanity on the keenest of 
hunts: a man-hunt. The front door was burst open. The 
foremost rushed upstairs, and there by the baby’s cot stood the 
murderer. In a second he had sprung through the window, 
followed in mad chase. by two or three of the pursuers. The 
latter lost their footing in the wet clay, and the fugitive escaped 
in the darkness. The baby was fortunately safe and sound. 
Next day a man was arrested in a sailors’ lodging-house near 
the Tower. He hanged himself in prison beforetrial, and by a 
grim coincidence his skeleton, with the stake which used to be 
driven through the body of a suicide, was found during the 
height of the Whitechapel murders, when a roadway in the 
neighbouring Minories was undergoing repair. One cannot help 
thinking that Dickens in his tale of Oliver Twist when 
describing the ghastly end of Bill Sikes had De Quincey’s weird 
narrative in his mind’s eye. 

In the early thirties the columns of that pioneer of illustrated 
journalism “The Penny Magazine” had a most interesting 
account of Casper Hauser. He was found and caught by a 
hunting party as a lad living the life of a wild animal ina 
German forest. Tamed and well educated, he developed remark- 
able intellectual powers, and when nearing manhood began, 
curiously enough, to recall memories of early childhood more 
vividly day by day. This was widely talked of, and it was 
rumoured that he was the son of some high personage. At all 
events, Some person or persons grew alarmed when it was known 
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that he was committing these recollections to writing. One 
evening the servant told him a stranger was waiting with a letter 
at the garden-gate. Presently he was found stabbed to death, 
and the visitor had disappeared. No clue was ever found as to 
the real birth of the victim or the motive for his assassination, 
but the whole narrative suggests some dark intrigue. 

In comparatively recent times the corpse of Sadler, the Irish 
M.P., banker, forger, and member of the ministry to boot, was 
supposed to have been found on Hampstead Heath, with an 
empty bottle which had contained prussic acid lying close by. 
But, strange to say, it was positively asserted that Sadler had 
- been seen at Liverpool since his supposed suicide. Thus the 
rumour got about that Sadler had poisoned his double and 
escaped beyond the seas. At all events, this extraordinary idea 
found many believers, has never been quite upset, and forms the 
foundation of Joseph Hatton’s novel, “ John Needham’s Double.” 
With regard to the shooting of Lord Leitrim some years ago 
the truth of the popular rumour seems beyond all doubt. The 
crime was not agrarian, but an act of vengeance for sensual 
indulgence of a kind very similar to that which used to be known 
in France as le droit du Seigneur. But the murderers have 
never been brought to justice, and will probably carry their 
secret to their graves. 

The last twenty years or so have been terribly fertile in 
unsolved tragedies. We need only allude to those known as the 
Bravo, York Road, Great Coram Street, Shooter’s Hill, and 
Ardlamont mysteries, not to mention the numerous cases of 
child murder of a class more revolting than even the exploits of 
the Whitechapel fiend. Perhaps the most famous of the above 
ghastly series was the murder of Harriet Buswell in a house on 
the south side of Great Coram Street during the night of 
Christmas Eve, 1872. To this day the tragedy is often talked of, 
perhaps the more so because of cther equally mysterious affairs 
which happened afterwards in the vicinity, such, for example, as 
the Burton Crescent murders in 1878 and 1884. There was, 
indeed, much to startle London and strike the imagination about 
the Great Coram Street tragedy. Whilst the Christmas bells 
were ringing her knell the poor woman had her throat cut from 
ear to-ear, and the midnight assassin escaped in the grey of the 
winter morning. The dramatic horror of the thing and the swift 
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vanishing beyond ken of the miscreant would furnish ample 
weird material for the pen of a Gaboriau or a Stevenson, The 
man was seen before and after the deed, but under circumstances 
unfavourable for identification. In the first instance, it was in 
the dimly lit hall of the house the night of the murder. It is 
related that early the following morning a young servant-girl 
had risen betimes to get through with her work with the pros- 
pect of a holiday. She wes employed at a house on the opposite 
side of the street to the one which was the scene of the crime. 
Whilst busy with the front door steps she saw a man come out 
from the door opposite. Eager to finish her task, she took little 
notice of him, and it was perhaps well for her that she was so 
preoccupied. 

That time may reveal much is shown by such stories as 
that on which James Payne’s novel, “Lost Sir Massingberd,” 
is founded, and: by the fact that the identity of the spy who 
betrayed Lord Edward Fitzgerald in Dublin as far back as 
the eve of the great Irish rebellion of 1798 was only proved three 
or four years ago. Then, again, take the disappearance of Lord 
Lovel, who, flying from the battlefield of Stoke in 1487, was last 
seen swimming the Trent. More than two hundred years later 
some alterations were being made in an old manor-house in Ox- 
fordshire which had formerly belonged to the Lovels. <A small 
room behind a large, old-fashioned fireplace was discovered, and 
in this secret chamber were found a skeleton and arms and armour 
of a kind which practically settled the question of the rebel lord’s 
fate. Time works wonders, and who knows but that it may yet 
unlock some of the secrets we have mentioned, solve the problem 
of the Man with the Iron Mask, reveal, to the regret of school- 
boys, the lost books of Euclid, or uncover, to the delight of the 
Palestine explorer, the treasures of Lot ? 

When we turn to the Whitechapel atrocities, an interesting 
and little-known circumstance which happened lately is worthy 
of remark. A ship's fireman was captured in the early morning 
in Spitalfields just after stabbing a woman. A curiously shaped 
knife, the nature of the crime, the locality, and the hour alike: 
prompted the supposition that the man might be the long-sought 
Ripper. The police tried hard to prove this, but sufficient 
evidence was not ferthcoming. When the prisoner was brought 
up at the Central Criminal Court, the Recorder severely blamed: 
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the framing of the indictment, which accused the prisoner of 
“feloniously wounding” instead of “attempted murder.” This 
enabled the man to get off with ten years, but.if the Whitechapel 
murderer and the convict are one and the same, it is a thousand 
pities the judge was prevented from sentencing him for life. 

Those who have'not read the “ Confessions of a Thug,” written 
by a well-known Indian officer, will hardly be able to understand 
what a vast organization of stranglers reigned unchecked for 
ages in India until suppressed by a governor-general within 
living memory. The Thugs mixed up the worship of the goddess 
Bowhnee with their pursuit of robbery and murder, lurking in 
wait at lonely spots by the roadside for pilgrims, traders, or 
soldiers returning home with their pay. But an empty pocket 
was little or no security for the traveller. Plunder was a secondary 
object with the stranglers, who, in adoration of their goddess, 
spared no wayfarer whose life was at their mercy. Thuggee was 
practically stamped out at last, although it may yet linger here 
and there in remote districts. The extension of British control 
and the active efforts of the police have effectually prevented any 
revival of the evil; but it is staggering to think what countless 
victims must have been sacrificed in the past before the Govern- 
ment took the stern steps it finally did. 

An article on undiscovered crime would be incomplete without 
noticing the extraordinary prevalence of Vadhouism in the West 
Indies and on the West African coast. For a full account of 
this terrible cult we must refer the reader to the celebrated work 
on Hayti by Sir Spencer St. John, who tells of horrors so black 
and so secret that they would scarcely be credited if they came 
from a less known authority than that of Her Majesty’s Consul- 
General. But the ghastly narrative of these midnight sacrifices 
of the “goat without horns” to the snake-god, of wholesale 
cannibalism even on bodies taken from the graveyard, and 
secret poisonings through the length and breadth of the island 
is told in detail not only by Sir Spencer St. John, but also by 
Froude and Captain Kennedy, and the horrible truth is 
known to every European or American consul in the place. 
Vadhouism exists more or less throughout the West Indies, 
and the Obee man or woman is dreaded by every black. There 
is indeed ample proof that the chief votaries of this frightful © 
superstition have a profound knowledge of wonderful poisons and 
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antidotes quite unknown to European doctors. The late Canon 
Kingsley tells us, on the authority of a Trinidad magistrate, that 
an unwelcome visitor to one of the nocturnal “jumbo dances” 
held in the heart ofa tropical forest was touched by the Obee man’s 
hand and died in half an hour from a minute scratch, the poison 
being secreted under the murderer's finger-nail. But no con- 
viction was possible at the time, and here it may be remarked 
that not so long ago the British Chief Justice of Sierra Leone 
said in open court that Vadhouism was more powerful than 
the Queen’s law. Even in one of the smaller of the British 
West Indian islands there exists a regular school of Vadhouism, 
whilst in Hayti it flourishes as a powerful secret association, to 
which some of the highest of the governing classes belong. The 
African negro, if left to himself even under a so-called civilized 
government with an elaborate republican constitution, degenerates 
with astonishing rapidity into the lowest depths of barbarism, 
and in Hayti has converted one of the most beautiful islands of 
the Antilles into a hotbed of crime and vice so foul and horrid 
as to outdo the deeds of the worst of the pirates of the 
old days. ; 

The subject of undetected crime is a wide one, and has 
been dealt with in a comprehensive way in the foregoing 
pages. Still no definite conclusion can be arrived at, except 
that the spirit of destruction which is said to be inherent in 
a dormant state in the human race is apt under peculiar 
conditions to develop into murderous activity, accompanied 
by motives of one kind or another or destitute of any prompt- 
ing except a diabolical lust for blood. Perhaps the tigerish 
instinct of killing for the sake of killing which has been 
termed homicidal mania is a relapse into. a phase of pre- 
historic animalism, a form of devolution such as seems to 
be at work among the tribes of the Congo. One thing appears 
certain, namely, that the proverb “ Murder will out” holds 
absolutely good neither amidst the high civilization of Modern 
Babylon nor among the retrogressive blacks of Hayti. 
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The Romance of Hlfreda’s Engagement, 


CHAPTER I. 
“There was a sound of revelry by night.” 


“ So, this is your first ball, Miss Capel, absolutely your début in 
society?” 

“Yes, it’s absolutely my first, my very first grown-up party— 
and,” with a deep sigh, “it’s more than half over. These 
lancers,” with a nod of a bright young head, “sunning over” 
with wavy, chestnut-coloured hair, in the direction of the 
ball-room, “these lancers are ‘11,’ and there only are twenty 
dances. More than half over”—very seriously—*“ and then my 
first dance will be over, and I don’t suppose it will ever seem 
quite the same again.” 

“Oh, yes it will, Miss Capel. You haven’t been to a dance in 
London yet. You haven’t danced in the Scotch reel at the 
Caledonian, nor done a barn-door at the Guards, nor—oh, there 
are plenty of fresh experiences, Miss Capel, even for a young 
lady who has just made her début in Mildenheath.” 

Captain Banbury twirls a very seriously-educated moustache, 
and glances curiously at the bright-eyed, white-robed débutante 
sitting beside him, upon a red baize covered seat placed in an 
angle of the stairs of the Town Hall. Captain Banbury is a 
captain in a polo-playing, final “g”-dropping, murderous-collar- 
wearing hussar regiment, whose officers are perforce doomed to 
marry heiresses or remain for ever single, the —th Hussars being 
“such a deucedly expensive regiment, don’t you know.” Captain 
Banbury’s aunt, an ancient dame, toothless, and without a 
memory, resides at Mildenheath, in the Manor House. Lady 
Banbury is lady of the manor; for the poor old Sir Charles, in 
a bath chair drawn by a white pony, is far less the lord of the 
manor than is Lady Banbury, driving in a colossal red-panelled 
landau drawn by fat grey horses, and driven by a fat, grey- haired 
coachman, pulling up in front of a tenant labourer’s cottage to re- 
buke the hard-working labourer’s still more hard-working wife for 
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not putting in an appearance at the recent mothers’ meeting held 
at the Manor House. Lady Banbury had been Miss Fletcher, the 
daughter of a wealthy manufacturer, and had been a young 
woman of means, and these means she has at her disposal ; 
otherwise, her ladyship’s nephew by marriage, Captain Banbury, 
of the —th, would not be devoting three weeks to ennui and his 
aunt at the Manor House, Mildenheath. A butcher in Milden- 
heath under the immediate patronage of royalty would find that 
recommendation of far less importance among the custom of the 
neighbourhood than the possession of the magic passport of 
being recognised as purveyor to the Manor House. In the same 
manner, a grocer, urging upon an unwilling housekeeper mouldy 
cheese or highly-salted bacon, confronts her with the dead wall 
of argument, “Lady Banbury .had some, ma’am, of this very 
bacon, and made zo complaint.” Therefore, the arrival of a 
relative of the great lady in the parish stirs the hearts of all the 
tradespeople with a thrill of local patriotism and conservative 
adoration of the great folk; and the hearts of the local, small, 
resident gentry beat with an enthusiastic desire to do something 
for “the nephew of the Manor, House.” Hence, is the bachelor 
ball given early in February instead of in the beginning of May. 
Hence, has Mrs. Capel, the vicar’s wife, consented to allow Miss 
Alfreda Capel, eldest daughter of the vicar’s tepid heart and 
shabby home, to make her déduz at a ball under the immediate 
patronage of Lady Banbury, the Honourable Mrs. Eccleston, the 
member's wife, Mrs. Palmer, the manufacturer’s wife, &c., repre- 
senting a long list of the local notabilities—dames with an 
_ exalted notion of the importance of. Mildenheath as a whole and 
of themselves as a part of it. 

Captain Banbury has asked his young partner if she has seen 
Hurlingham, to which she has answered “ No ;” has inquired if she 
takes much interest in polo, to which she is reluctantly bound to 
admit that she has never seen a match and knows nothing about 
it; and after nearly destroying Alfreda’s mamma’s second best 
fan, lent for the occasion, while he scans the delicate prettiness 
of the youthful colouring and outline of his partner’s pretty 
head and shoulders, has been driven for conversation to return 
to Alfreda’s own remark. 

“So, this is your first dance; really now, that is interesting !” 


“Is it? It was to me. Oh! how I longed for the day to 
17* 
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come, and now it’s more than half over, much more than half 
over, now.” 

“T don’t know about that, Miss Capel ; perhaps there will be 
extras.” 

“Will there? How heavenly.” Then with a sudden plunge 
into despondency—“ but perhaps I shan’t have partners ! ” 

“Oh, yes, you will.” 

“But no one has asked me—yet, at least. No! no one has 
asked me for any extras.” 

“How fortunate; then I can have them all. May I, Miss 
Capel ?” ‘ 

‘‘Oh, thank you!” Alfreda is almost overcome with grati- 
tude. To be asked for the extras—all of them at once—by the 
hero of the evening! How shall she ever subdue her rapture 
sufficiently to look thoroughly ladylike, and at ease, and accus- 
tomed to parties as she has been endeavouring to appear all the 
evening? and how fortunate that Charlie Hammond has not 
seemed to notice the distinction that has come upon her! It is 
fortunate ; but that piece of good fortune does not last long. A 
- tall, athletic-looking young man in well-worn, country made 
clothes, that contrast, Alfreda thinks, most unfavourably with 
her partner’s fashionably-cut garments, appears at the head of 
the stairs, glances down the flight, catches sight of Alfreda and 
Captain Banbury seated side by side in the alcove, frowns 
slightly as he recognizes the couple, and setting his neck in his 
collar rather aggressively, slowly and stiffly descends the flight 
of red cloth covered stairs. : 

“ Miss Capel, this is our dance, I think. The lancers are over 
and our waltz comes next.” 

Captain Banbury draws a white embroidered handkerchief out 
of a breast pocket, flicks an imaginary atom of dust from his 
patent leather dancing shoes, and, glancing upwards in a slightly 
careless and supercilious manner, says, “I think there is some 
mistake—er, Mr.—ah—” 

‘ “Mr. Hammond.” Charlie looks most aggressive. 

“ Ah—Mr.—Hamilton—” 

“ Hammond.” 


“Hammans, quite so—ah—as I was saying, Mr. Hammans, 
ak—there seems to be a mistake ; Miss Capel is engaged to me 
for this dance!” 
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“T don’t think so, Captain Banbury. Miss Capel has promised 
me this dance, No. 12;” and, in proof of his statement, he 
produces a crumpled piece of shiny cardboard. 

‘* Ah! certainly—” Captain Banbury fixes an immense round 
piece of plain glass in his right eye, with great caution, and then 
glances with the other at the card. 

“ Ah, certainly—‘ No. 12’—ah—Alfredah—who is Alfredah? I 
thought you said you were engaged to Miss Capel.” 

“So I am; her name zs Alfreda.” 

Charlie looks appealingly at Alfreda, blushing and embarrassed. 
Charlie Hammond has always seemed to her such a nice young 
man, and she has always been pleased by his marked preference 
of herself over other girls, her friends, visitors at the Vicarage 
Her girlish vanity has been gratified by the idea that she has 
had it in her power to make him get up at seven o'clock to row 
her and her sisters on the river, or to walk miles to get her 
particular ferns she has desired for her rockery, and even to 
refrain from all eccentric performances and impossible figures on 
the ice until she has become sufficiently at ease upon her skates 
not to clutch convulsively at his arms or hands or coat-tails, 
She had even felt a thrill of pleasure earlier in the evening when 
he had come smiling towards her as she entered the room, and 
asked her to reserve for him, among others, this very waltz now 
in discussion. She remembers her sensations at the moment, 
and wonders at them, but Captain Banbury had not then been 
introduced to her. She had thought of him as a “bright 
particular star,” to be looked at by the many and danced with 
by the chosen few, and with the Honourable Mrs. Eccleston’s 
three tall daughters in Bond Street dresses, Mrs. Palmer’s nieces 
and party in Paris gowns and frocks made by the woman who 
designed trousseaux for the princesses; how could she hope» 
in her Mildenheath frock, which had seemed lovely until it ran 
the gauntlet of the Bond Street productions, how could she hope 
to be the one to attain to the unthought-of elevation of dancing 
with, sitting out with, and being helped to ices by, Captain 
Banbury, an officer in a cavalry regiment, a man whose temporary 
home was the Manor House? 

Captain Banbury rises and bends his left arm towards Alfreda : 

“ This zs our dance, I really believe,. Miss Capel—unless, don’t 
you know ”—Captain Banbury laboriously turns round his head 
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within the narrow space allowed by an almost wooden barrier: of 
starched collar, and glances with raised eyebrows at Hammond— 
‘unless, indeed, you would ah, rather——” 

“No! thank you very much, Captain Banbury—you are very 
kind. Miss Capel would rather dance with you.” 

Hammond scowls vindictively at Captain Banbury, directs a 
glance of assumed indifference towards Alfreda, turns swiftly on 
his heel, and is soon bending down over Laura Piermain, the 
daughter of an ex-military man living in the same parish as that 
of which Hammond’s father is rector, and inscribing his name 
on her programme for at least half-a-dozen dances and all of the 
extras. 

Alfreda waltzes round the room with the tall hussar, and in 
the whirl of the dance, between the kaleidoscopic views of herself 
and her partner, looking quite strange in the long mirrors at 
either end of the room, and of the flags and flowers of the decor- 
ations, she catches occasional glimpses of the dowagers and 
partnerless maidens of Mildenheath seated round the room and 
gazing at her through long-handled glasses and over the tops of 
fans, critically and, she hopes, enviously. 

The dances rush by, the hours are passing, the ball is anne 
over. 

“T shall see you in London this spring, Miss Capel ?” 

“Oh, no! I am afraid not. Papa never takes us to London.” 

“Oh, but he must this year, don’t you know. You must come 
out. You will have to come to a drawing-room.” 

“ But none of us go to drawing-rooms, we are too poor. Papa 
could never afford to give us court dresses. My aunt, mother’s 
half-sister, goes to court, and has presented her daughters, my 
cousins ; but I am sure mother would never ask her to present 
us. Mother has never been presented herself.” 

“Indeed! But it don’t matter. You must get your people to 
bring you to town. I shall look for you at Hurlingham the very 
first Saturday. 

Alfreda’s heart beats. So much anxiety to see her again. It 
is very delightful. Captain Banbury must really admire her very 
much. Would that there were any chance of her being at 
Hurlingham. If only mother would talk father into taking them 
all up to London for a few weeks during the best part of 


the season. 
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“Oh, yes! you must come to London. Introduce me to your 
mamma. I.must really persuade her to bring you.” 

Mrs. Capel is sleepy, and anxious to send for her hired 
carriage. Mr. Capel thinks they have stayed too long, but 
endeavours to school his features into his best Vicar of Wakefield 
sort. of expression when his daughter introduces Captain 
Banbury. 

“Very pleased to be introduced to the nephew of my very 
old friend, Lady Banbury.” 

A few amenities pass between the vicar and the captain, and 
the latter is cordially invited to call at the Vicarage upon any 
occasion that he happens to be in the neighbourhood. 

The steel-bright winter sky shows through the open doorway 
of the Town Hall; broughams, closed waggonettes, like small 
prisoners’ vans, and flys, drive up with a clatter on the frosty 
roadway—the grey, broken-kneed horse of the Vicarage fly 
stumbles up to the door. Mrs. Capel hustles her daughter into 
the passage, Captain Banbury follows, declaring that he shall 
leave too. He offers Alfreda an arm, takes her fan, and leads her 
to the carriage. “Good night, Miss Capel. We shall meet in 
London, I hope.” There is a respectful pressure of the hand—a 
pressure that makes Alfreda’s heart bound. That poor Captain 
Banbury! She is afraid he is falling in love with her. 

“ Drive on, coachee!” They are soon outside the little town, 
and rolling into Vicarage Lane. Alfreda’s first ball is over—she 
thinks that it has been like a chapter in a novel. 


CHAPTER II. 
“ They bring me tales of youth and tones of love.” 


IN Mildenheath it is customary among the ladies to call upon — 
each other at least once a week, but during periods of such excite- 
ment as the week before and after a ball, the annual flower show, 
or a garden party at Lady Banbury’s, when events and remarks 
require a great deal of discussion, visits are more frequent ;—the 
entire female population zz society meet each other, with only 
the change of venue of a different Mildenheath drawing-room, 
several times in the week. Mrs. Capel, at the Vicarage, there- 
fore, was not surprised that the three Miss Palmers called early 
in the afternoon of the day after the bachelor ball, full of the 
brilliant success that it had been, nor that their arrival was 
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followed up by the appearance of Mrs. Jones-Oliphant, a pur- 
veyor of the very latest rumours and om dits,and a dealer in 
daintily envenomed darts for a possible raw or weak point. 

“Oh! dear Mrs. Capel, what a splendid ball it was! I quite 
long to see the Mildenheath Free Press. Perhaps there will 
be a mention of it in the London papers. It was so well 
attended.” 

Mrs. Capel admits that it was a most enjoyable ball, motions 
Mrs. Jones-Oliphant toa chair, and examines, very earnestly, the 
state of the teapot, wondering how weak she dare offer tea to the 
latest arrival, her housewifely spirit not liking the extravagance 
of a fresh supply while there yet remained strength in the leaves 
to colour the tepid water she was now pouring in with un- 
blushing sang-froid. 

“So brilliant! so many pretty frocks. Oh, Alfreda, how do 
you do—did you enjoy yourself at all? Poor child, how cross 
you must be with that stupid Mrs. Strutt for making your dress 
shorter on one side than the other! It was one of Mrs. Strutt’s, 
was it not? She is always so tiresome.” 

“Was it short on one side?” Alfreda asked blankly ; and was 
it so palpably a confection by Mrs. Strutt? Alfreda had hoped 
it looked quite Londony, and not a Mildenheath production. 

“ Didn’t you know, dear? Why weall noticed it, and felt quite 
sorry for you.” 

Alfreda looks so disconsolate that the three Miss Palmers take 
heart and weigh in, like Blucher, on the winning side. 

‘“Yes, dear, we noticed it, too—we felt sure it must quite 
destroy all your pleasure. Did you enjoy it at all?—did you 
dance?” 

Did she dance? This to Alfreda, who had imagined herself 
the cynosure of every eye and the envied of every partnerless 
damsel ; she well recollects seeing the three Miss Palmers, dance 
after dance, reduced to talking animatedly one with the other, 
with a view to representing to the world in general that they 
liked sitting out, and had come to the ball more with an idea of 
enjoying light conversation than dancing or flirtation. 

But Alfreda has a younger sister, a sister of fifteen years of 
age ; a young woman destitute of bashfulness, and a person who, 
regarding visitors as natural enemies, derives immense satisfac- 
tion from their confounding. 
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“Oh! Alfie had plenty of partners, Miss Palmer, she danced 
with—— 

“Captain Banbury.” 

The interruption is made by Sarah, the old-established parlour- 
maid, who ushers in the new visitor, and makes a dash for the 
teapot, thinking, truly, that for him, the nephew of the Manor 
House, something stronger than the fluid meted out to the ladies 
of Mildenheath will be held necessary. 

Captain Banbury is eagerly welcomed by the three Miss 
Palmers and Mrs. Jones-Oliphant, who all prepare to measure up 
every remark that falls from his moustachioed lips with a view to 
retailing them immediately at all the other houses at which they 
intend to make afternoon calls, but Captain Banbury disappoints 
their expectations, for he drops into a seat beside Mrs. Capel, and 
becomes immensely occupied in the business of tea-making, and 
almost animated over Mrs. Capel’s vigorous assertion of the 
superiority of the Army and Navy Stores’ Ceylon tea at Is. 8d. 
a pound compared with Mr. Miles, the Mildenheath grocer’s best 
leaf at 3s. Mrs. Capel thinks the hussar delightful, Alfreda falls 
from one fit of blushing into another more painful than the last. 
The compliment of Lady Banbury’s nephew calling upon her 
parents so soon—his evident desire to ingratiate himself with 
her mother, in conjunction with his most eagerly expressed 
desire to meet her in town causes her heart to flutter and her 
hand to shake to such an extent that her tea-spoon quite rattles 
in her saucer, and when Captain Banbury speaks to her she 
answers almost at random. 

Captain Banbury drinks a second cup of the “ pot extraordi- 
nary ” brewed in his honour, compliments Mrs. Capel on its 
flavour, and rises to say good-bye. 

“Au revoir, Miss Capel, let us say; for I quite rely upon 
meeting you in town.” 

“I wish you might meet me in town, Captain Banbury ; at any 
rate, that is to say, mamma might take me to town for my first 
season out.” Alfreda glances indignantly at her mother. Evi- 
dently the topic of a season in London has been already spread 
upon the Vicarage fapis and unsuccessfully, so far as Alfreda is 
concerned. Upon Mrs. Capel her daughter’s shaft glances lightly ; 
she is busy collecting the crumbs from a very matronly lap, in 
- thoughtful consideration of the well-worn Brussels carpet, and 
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she is quite inured to the accusation of callousness and in- 
difference to the claims and rights of a large family of growing 
girls and boys, brought up like the poultry at the village inn, 
heirs, like those birds, only to such pickings as they can them- 
selves pick up upon the common highway of life. 

Captain Banbury shakes hands with Mrs. Capel, and thanks 
her warmly for her kind reception, says good-bye timorously to 
the aggressive younger sister, and then, in a slightly lower tone, 
murmurs a final farewell to Alfreda, administers the most refined 
pressure of the hand, and vanishes like the hero of a poem, if not 
wrapped in a cloud in the midst of a tempest of thunder and 
lightning, in the all too rapid closing of the Vicarage garden 
gate. 

The middle of February, thinks Alfreda; and even if she 
should succeed in persuading mother to take her to town it 
would be, at least, June or July before she is likely to meet 
Captain Banbury again. Oh, dear! how dull Mildenheath will 
seem. How shall she ever live through the months—March, 
April, and May—till the season is at its height, until there may 
be a likelihood of any one inviting her to go and stay in London? 

* * * * s * 

The duties of his profession call Captain Banbury to a very 
pleasant station in Sussex, and the Manor House returns to its 
normal condition of dulness, mothers’ meetings and working 
parties; and Mildenheath languishes in that long coma from 
which it only rouses itself a few days before its annual flower 
show, towards the latter end of July. February draws to its brief 
conclusion, and Mildenheath has not yet tired of discussing the 
brilliant bachelor ball. For some fortnight or so Alfreda had 
revelled in such discussion. Did not the mere word “ ball” entail 
the repeated mention of Captain Banbury’s name, and certain 
homage to his style, his moustaches, the cut of his clothes, his 
dancing, the flower he wore in his buttonhole, and the unattain- 
able material of his shirt front? His waistcoat was a garment 
that made the very few young men in Mildenheath sarcastic. 
Charlie Hammond, too, was particularly inclined to sarcasm. 
Very soon after Captain Banbury’s departure, however, Charlie 
had gradually resumed his former habits of attention and 
waiting on Alfreda. News of the meet of the Eastshire hounds 

_within four or five miles of Mildenheath was always brought to 
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the Vicarage as soon as ever it had leaked out, unofficially, from 
the kennels, ten or fifteen miles off; and bringing the news was 
usually followed up by an offer of escort to the meet, and during 
the lengthy hanging about the corners of plantations, or the 
cross paths of a wood or those points at which wise rustics 
would assure the foot brigade, attendant on the hunt, that a 
glimpse of the hounds was certain to be caught. Alfreda was 
usually anxious for such expeditions. They helped to kill time 
until—until the height of the London season—and she usually 
took a younger sister, an admirable preventive of a ¢é¢e-a-téte. 
The Eastshire hounds hunt late into April, and occasionally 
kill a May fox, so Alfreda and her sisters found it a very 
pleasant way of spending the lengthening spring days ; walking 
to the meet, partaking of a very light luncheon of a sandwich, 
and a very short pull at a very deceptive, large looking flask of 
claret and water, and then listening among the furze bushes 
and thorns of a heath, so long as the faintest sound of the horn 
or speaking of the pack indicated that the hounds were not far 
distant, and that the hunt might, at any moment, come thunder- 
‘ing in a scattered battalion across the heath and stubbly grass. 
Upon one unusually fine day, towards the end of April, when 
the sun has all the warmth of May, the opening buds show their 
very tenderest greens and yellows and pinks, while the balmy 
zephyrs of the spring exhibit all that wilful strength and play- 
fulness which, sporting with Mr. Pickwick’s hat at Chatham, 
worked so powerful a change in the fortunes of the four im- 
mortal members of the Pickwick club, Alfreda found herself 
standing under the shelter of a belt of emerald bright larches 
at the point where a gate in the fence of a straggling inclosure 
of young beeches opened on to a muddy cart-track, which 
crossed a wide breezy heath in the direction of the high road. 
The usually level road was scored and cut into by the hoof- 
marks of a great concourse of riders, trotting backwards and 
forwards in the social greetings of a meet, and by the impatient 
pawings and prancings of the excited second horses revolting 
at the fate which had condemned them to stand at rest while 
all their companion steeds had bustled off the meeting-place in 
the direction of the nearest covert. Alfreda had walked quite 
seven miles, and felt sufficiently tired to think the upper bar 
of the gate a most luxurious resting-place, and to be almost 
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grateful to Charlie Hammond for relieving her of the weight 
of her mackintosh and sandwich box. Of all their many morn- 
ings with the Eastshire hounds, this has been the only occasion 
upon which Charlie has been privileged to be alone with Al- 
freda, and this he has only been able to achieve by artifice. 
After a long and faithful attendance at the parish church of 
Mildenheath; a dexterous agility in always arriving from the 
west aisle into the porch at the very moment that the Capels 
issue from the nave; after the gravest attention to the fashion- 
ableness of his neckties, boots, and waistcoats; and a growing 
and quite remarkable admiration for the Reverend Mr. Capel’s 
puns, Mr. Hammond had so far ingratiated himself with Mrs. 
Capel, that his suggestions of an expedition to the meet of the 
foxhounds or to a football match of more than ordinary im- 
portance had usually been received without opposition. But 
after half-a-dozen of such expeditions poisoned for him by the 
unescapable presence of a younger sister, either a clever one 
who frightens him or a pert one who insults him, Charlie has 
resorted to artifice, and, although adverse to exposing his hand 
to. a friend, for friends are sometimes treacherous, he has 
resolved not to confide in a friend, but to make use of one, 
. trusting to the chapter of accidents as to whether his motive be 
suspected or not. 

The assistance of a brother is out of the question. Brothers are 
invariably troublesome, critical, and often rude to an acquaint- 
ance. An acquaintance among the freshmen of his own year at 
Oxford is converted into a friend, and is invited to spend Easter. 
with the Hammonds, and accompanies Charlie upon the morn- 
ing that Alfreda and her sister, the pert one, meet him, by ap- 
pointment, at the Cross Roads. All Alfreda’s clever manage- 
ment in the, avoidal of a ¢éte-a-téte is frustrated by the arrival 
of a fourth. A walking partie carrée invariably and instantly 
resolves itself into two pairs—one slightly ahead of the other, for 
about five minutes, and at the end of a quarter-of-an-hour suf- 
ficiently far apart to be out of ear-shot, eye-shot, or the prob- 
ability of meeting again and re-forming into a partie carrée at 
any period of the excursion before the time and place are 
reached for taking leave of each other. Mr. Smallgo, the fresh- 
man, whose knickerbockers are sufficiently voluminous for the 
heroic-sized checked design of the rough cloth of which they are 
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made to be seen in its entirety; his variegated gaiters and boots 
are, to the pert Miss Capel, the emblem of all that is really 
fashionable and delightful ; and enraptured at seeing a prospect 
of no longer occupying the post of wished-away third, but im- 
portant first, she instantly impounds the proprietor of those 
delightfully ou¢vé garments, and marshals him towards a short cut 
which, being considerably longer than the highway, separates 
them from their companions and affords Hammond the oppor- 
tunity he has been sighing for for weeks. 

The opportunity has arrived, but, somehow or other, Charlie 
does not grapple with it. He seems more inclined, indeed, to 
talk about the weather, and the hunting, and the newspapers, 
than of that one topic which has been so very near his heart 
lately, but seems so very difficult of broaching now. And 
Alfreda gives him no help, but has insisted upon wasting hours, 
golden hours, in fruitless pursuit of her sister and the freshman ; 
for Alfreda’s younger sister has exhibited an absolutely grown-up 
dexterity in evading the pursuing party, although often within a 
few feet of each other, and continually professing the most 
earnest desire to “join the others.” The meet, and the loitering 
on the outskirts of the hunt, however, have tired Alfreda and, 
in spite of her very genuine desire to re-capture the missing. 
pedestrians, she is very pleased to rest upon the gate, and listen 
to the chattering of a bustling little colony of chaffinches, very 
busy among the branches of a beech near the gate, whose 
swelling red buds reveal a glimpse of the most delicate ethereal 
green. Charlie hovers near her, delighted to be permitted to 
hold her mackintosh. Her mackintosh. He looks at it senti- 
mentally. If it did not smell so exactly like an escape in a 
newly-mended gaspipe, he would feel inclined to say something 
poetical about it. 

“ Alfreda, I am through.” 

“Through? Through what? Your quarter’s allowance?” « 

“Oh, no! You know what I mean. Greats, of course; I have 
got my degree.” 

“Have you? how delightful. I quite congratulate you.” 

“Do you? I am so pleased.” Charlie looks absolutely 
radiant. 

“Oh, yes,” continues Alfreda musingly, and glancing away 
towards the blue line of the horizon on one side, and on the 
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other low furze bushes and a distant line of tall purple-hued 
pines, almost black, against a turquoise sky. “It is very nice for 
you to have got your degree. You will be able to leave Milden- 
heath at once, and go and live in London; and then you will 
look down upon us in Mildenheath. I suppose people who live 
in London always despise people who live in the country.” 

“Oh, no, they don’t. Not all. Not unless they are fools, that 
is to say. For my part, although I shall be obliged to live in 
London, I would much rather live in Mildenheath, unless—” 
Charlie looks very earnestly at Alfreda, but her eyes are turned 
away towards that blue distance and the tall line of trees beyond 
which, and across two or three counties, nestles, in its warm 
blanket of soot and smoke, the vast and ever-growing metropolis. 
Charlie repeats : 

“Unless r 

“Unless what ?” 

“Unless—unless the people—some one, that is to say, whom I 
like very much, would come and live with me in London.” 

“Some one whom you like. Who is that; Mr. Smallgo?” 

“Alfreda!” Charlie’s voice sounds both piteous and re- 
proachful. “You know whom I mean.” 

Alfreda fears she does ; but the dam has burst and the torrent 
tushes forth in those old strains which are the new. 

“No, no, Charlie. You make a great mistake. I should 
never make you happy. You must fall in love with some one 
else. My sister Philippa, for instance; she will be seventeen 
next year, or Anne; Anne is awfully clever.” 

But Charlie refuses to fall in love with either Anne or Philippa. 
He wishes to-marry Alfreda. His grandfather has possessed in- 
terest with a cabinet minister, and there is a place for him in 
a public office. A moderate income will recompense him for 
sitting in a well-heated room in a Government office, reading 
* Ally Sloper,” and other flowers of literature. He will be in a 
position to marry a girl who is not worldly or ambitious, and 
he will do all that a man can do to make a wife really happy. 
Of course, his income will be moderate, very moderate; but so 
are the rents of those houses, pretty little Queen-Annish houses, 
on the outskirts of Kensington. 

“No, no, no. It is of no use. Alfreda is really fond of 
Charlie. Fond in a sisterly sort of way, don’t you know. Why 
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they have known each other for years, and she feels she can 
never marry him. In fact, she has made up her mind never to 
marry.” 

“Never? Then is there no other?” Charlie asks this hesi- 
tatingly. 

“No. No one else in the wide world.” 

“Then leave it open, Alfreda! Don’t decide at once; let me 
ask you again in six months. Let me ask you every six months 
until you consent.” 

“No, no. It would be of no use. Besides, it would not be fazy 
to you.” Alfreda says this with dignity, and descends from the 
gate in a business-like manner and demands her mackintosh in 
a tone that banishes sentiment at once. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Towered cities please me then.” 


May opens, blooms, and wanes; and in spite of all the beauty of 
the spring and very fine weather, which supplies not only Milden- 
heath with an inexhaustible subject of conversation, but the daily 
papers of the metropolis with a topic for leaders innumerable, 
and controversial letters from clergymen who, on referring to 
their diaries, find “that there has never been quite so fine a spring 
since the year 18—, and that as many of my readers may perhaps 
be interested in the remarkable coincidence that in that spring, 
as in this present exquisite season, | have noted a swallow as 
early as the third of April, seated on the little leaden gutter on 
the top of the roofing of my back kitchen.” In spite, I say, of 
the beauty of “the boyhood of the year,” Alfreda feels her life 
very dull, very flat, very stale, and very, very unprofitable. A 
little walking, a row now and again upon the river, a very, very 
little reading, and the occasional beginning of some colossal 
undertaking in embroidery, and the laying aside of the work as 
impossible in the following week. Moreover, the Reverend 
Mr. Capel is positively stony-hearted upon the subject of London, 
which he finds very expensive, and abhors otherwise than for an 
occasional visit en garcon or en curate when he professes business 
with his bishop, and goes up alone, untrammelled by his family, 
and puts up at a very pleasant hotel in Kensington—the only 
sort of hotel which, he says, is possible for his profession. 
Mrs, Capel, too, is most cruel. She meets Alfreda’s hints and 
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insinuations about the delights of the London shops, and her 
asseverations that she ought to have a few music-lessons from a 
London music-master, with the motherly unkindness of: 

“Rubbish, my dear child, get up early,” with a cutting 
emphasis on the eav/y. “Get up early, and practise an hour 
every morning. You play very fairly now, and with a little 
practice——” ‘ 

Alfreda gives an angry shrug to her shoulders, and turns aside 
with a pettishness which Charlie Hammond would stoutly deny 
her to be capable of. “Oh! how near-sighted these mothers are,” 
thinks Alfreda. She has often heard her mother bemoaning the 
difficulty of providing for daughters, and here, where with a little 
management only—Alfreda feels that she is not by nature con- 
ceited, not given to imagining herself a beauty, nor that every 
man who sees her must fall in love with her, but still she is no fool, 
she tells herself, and Captain Banbury spoke to her in a manner, 
—was so earnest, indeed, that if mothers were not the blindest 
of mortals, and her own family the most unappreciative——. 
However, to repine is hopeless, and the one comfort—and that, 
indeed, is a very poor one—that she has in life, just at present, 
is that she has refused to marry Charles Hammond, whom both 
her parents are prepared to welcome heartily as a son-in-law, but 
whom Alfreda considers, with his small place in the Home Office, 
and the moderate income he speaks of, a contemptible match 
for herself, with all her youth and good looks before her. Of 
course, he is a dear fellow, and fairly good-looking, and very, 
very fond of her, but then he is not anything attractive—not a 
cavalry officer—not a tall, fashionable hussar, in point of fact. _ 

_Just when life seems at its very dreariest, and Alfreda begins 
to think that for her ‘ Le ciel n’a pas un coin dazur, something 
happens—a letter from London arrives that turns the whole 
current of her existence. Mrs. Capel receives a letter from her 
youngest sister, the sister who has made the best marriage of the 
family, the sister who has married a wealthy, elderly man has been 
left a widow at a comfortable time of life, with a comfortable 
competence, and a very pretty little cottage ornée in Surrey, with 
a pretty garden, paddock, and one or two meadows adjoining. 
This sister, Mrs. Thomas Fuller, writes that she has taken a 
furnished flat in London for the season. A flat in a gigantic 
pile of buildings near the Edgware Road, which contrive, by 
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dint of the boldest of self-assertiveness, to insert Hyde Park into 
the address that they lay claim to, and that she will be very 
pleased if Mrs. Capel will allow her eldest girl to come up and 
pay her a visit. In case she finds her niece a nice, pleasant 
companion, she holds out the delightful prospect of the visit 
only ceasing with the last night of the opera, the death-knell of 
the season. 

To Alfreda’s boundless indignation Mrs. Capel hesitates before 
writing to accept the invitation. “The matter must be discussed 
with papa,” and such phrases as, “expensive journey,” “tips to 
servants,” and “unsettling the girl,” reach her outraged ear 
before the matter is finally decided, and her father settles the 
matter in an unfeeling—“ Very well, my dear, let the girl go, but 
mind—no extravagance! We can’t afford that. No nonsense 
about new dresses and hats, and all that sort of thing. The girl 
will be very happy with her aunt ; all her aunt will care about will 
be to see her neat.” 

London, and no new dresses! However, the mere thought of 
London makes Alfreda dance for joy and spin round the school- 
room like a teetotum on the tips of her toes—an undignified 
proceeding for a young lady who is going to be launched into 
her first season from a flat in a region near Hyde Park. By 
dint of much talking, and, at length, a shameless assertion of 
having grown out of a// her winter and last summer’s clothes, 
Mrs. Capel is induced to supply her daughter with one or two 
light spring dresses, made in the most fashionable style that Mrs 
Strutt knows of ; and Mrs. Fuller, the aunt in London, promises 
a new hat from a Bond Street shop. 

Oh, how Alfreda longs to be in London! The lengthening 
spring days, during which, from morn till dewy eve, she is work- 
ing at one or the other new or re-decorated garments to be worn 
in London, hardly fly by fast enough. Every morning, at lunch, 
as the papers and post arrive, she snatches the Morning Post 
to see how much has already taken place that she has missed. 
The first meet of four-in-hands is over, there have been several 
good matches at Hurlingham, the first night of the opera is over, 
the Oaks has been run, At Homes innumerable at the embassies 
have been given, and in haunts of fashion in Belgrave Square, 
into which Alfreda can hardly hope to penetrate. But the day 


dawns at last that is to carry her to London. Charlie has called 
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the evening before, and has bidden her quite a melancholy 
adieu, which she has thought selfish of him, as he knows she is 
so very anxious to see London, and he has quite startled her by 
informing her that he is to be in town soon himself, and asking 
for her aunt’s address, and if he may call upon her. 

“Oh, yes!” Alfreda answers, “but how funny it will be to see 
you in London.” 

“Will it be so very funny—will you not be pleased to see me?” 

“Oh, I shall be pleased to see you, of course, but I dare say 
we shall have such a lot to do.” 

Charlie sighs. He has permission to call, that is something. 
He wonders if the aunt in a flat is a very unapproachable person. 
* £ * & # 

Her first Sunday in London. Mrs, Fuller executes her weekly 
worship in rather a fusty little church not very far from the 
Marylebone Road. A church so near to Harley Street, and 
Wimpole and Welbeck Streets, that its congregation being very 
medical, the profane call it the Pill Box. From the Pill Box to 
the park is a pleasant walk upon a warm Sunday in June, and 
the incumbent of the Pill Box is far too wise a man to immure 
his congregation sufficiently long to make the church parade a 
rush. As Alfreda bends her head, crowned with the prettiest of 
hats, running over with imitation blossoms of the spring, during 
the Litany, she wonders and rebukes herself that she, a clergy- 
man’s daughter, should be thinking so much of the parade and 
so very little of the service, and she reviews the feminine backs in 
front of her; broad Harley Street backs, in rustling silks and 
adorned with not fashionable, but most respectable and good 
trimmings of a beady and expensive looking order ; slim Welbeck 
Street backs, in muslins and embroideries, wives of those clever, 
rising young physicians, the great specialists of the future, and 
wonders if the same wickedly frivolous thoughts are running in 
the heads beneath those expensive bonnets. These frivolous 
thoughts dwell almost entirely upon one subject: Will Captain 
Banbury be in the park? Will Alfreda see him if he is? Will 
he see Alfreda? Alfreda has been told that everybody who is 
in London goes into the park immediately after church; from 
the heavy guardsmen, who saunter through the Apsley gate 
from the pretty Knightsbridge church, to those obliging young 
men at Debenham’s, and the other big shops, who leave Hornsey 
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and Brixton, and other far off suburbs, quite early in the morn- 
ing in order, by dint of cross-country omnibuses, and long 
journeys upon slow tramcars, to “do” the Row in the best make- 
up they can achieve of the bored gentlemen they see most discon- 
tentedly accompanying the army of the frivolous fair who shop 
for amusement, who lead the fashion and inflate the profits of the 
large West End houses, But then Alfreda also gathers that 
many people, men especially, are in the habit of leaving town 
from Saturday to Monday, rushing off to hotels upon the flowery 
banks of Thames, or to luxuriously spend the week-end upon 
houseboats, hardly lacking one luxury of a well-found London 
mansion. Is Captain Banbury one of these? Oh, how long 
that last hymn seems! Verse after verse, and in what appears 
to be a never-ending succession, like the Ptolemies, or the 
Shepherd Kings, in Egyptian history. 

But at length, amid the clink-clink of the penny pieces and 
sixpences into the embroidered bags of the sidesmen, that last 
hymn does draw to its most welcome conclusion, and the dingy 
doors of the Pill Box open to emit a rainbow-hued crowd into a 
little side street opening into Oxford Street, which Alfreda and 
her aunt cross and then enter the park by the Marble Arch. 
How Alfreda’s heart beats—the wide gravel-walk leading past 
Stanhope Gate to the corner seems unsubstantial and unreal ; 
albeit the dense block of people, a moving battalion seemingly 
ten thousand strong, seems very real indeed and quite blocks 
out that more peaceful, penned-in flock sitting upon iron chairs 
in rows upon the close-cut grass. In one of these pens, 
commanding a good view of the crowd approaching from the 
statue of Achilles upon one side, and from Hyde Park Corner on the 
other, Mrs, Fuller takes up her position ; and Alfreda sits beside 
her, near the little path between the chairs and the railings, down 
which the shepherd walks, marking each unknown lamb as his 
own and demanding the necessary penny. Oh, what myriads of 
people! Alfreda’s eyes strain in her endeavour to take in every 
unit among those thousands. Such thousands of stiff collars 
and glossy top-hats, but not that particular wooden adornment 
or delightful original shaped head-dress Alfreda is looking for, an 
arduous task rendered more so by the necessity of appearing not 
to be so engaged, and of keeping up a stream of frivolous and 


amusing remarks to the aunt, who has launched her niece on to 
18* 
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a very pleasant social wave, demanding no greater return than 
that her protégée shall look pretty, be a credit to her in society, 
and amuse her. 

Such an army of people—fashionably-dressed women, cool 
and elegant, coming, prayer-book in hand, from the churches 
near Piccadilly ; Americans, outré and defiant of criticism, come 
to look at. the Britishers on Sunday ; the suburban contingents 
with done-up dresses and untidy hair; the drapers’ assistant 
detachments, mostly with flowers (a single blossom of geranium) 
in their buttonholes ; country reinforcements for Ascot week, very 
sunburnt and with creased clothes ; tired-looking Londoners in 
frock coats, “built,” which to the uninitiated must be presumed 
to mean “padded,” by the tailor of the hour—but no sign of 
Captain Banbury, and the minute hand of the clock at Hyde 
Park Corner marks the quarter before two. Alfreda watches it 
in despair, for she knows that her aunt lunches at two and that 
very soon they must retreat in the direction of her aerial flat. 

Mrs. Fuller has already glanced once or twice at the clock and 
the minute hand seems galloping onwards towards two o'clock, 
when Alfreda looks round and gasps. There, upon the other 
side of the iron railings, talking to a group of ladies seated 
rather far back in the next pen, stands Captain Banbury. He 
is bending down towards the ladies, who are seated, and must 
soon be looking in Alfreda’s direction. Almost before she can 
restrain herself Alfreda has given a sort of half bound from her 
seat and bows, blushing, to the tall hussar. Captain Banbury 
looks up, drops the circle of plain glass alarmingly from his eye, 
and bows with a nonchalance that makes Alfreda turn quite pale. 
Is it possible that he is not pleased to see her? He, who made 
such a point of her coming to London; can it be that her too 
demonstrative recognition has disgusted him? All the glory 


seems fled out of Hyde Park. The gaily-dressed crowd seems | 


to be transformed into a dingy, vulgar mob. 

“Tsn’t it nearly lunch-time, aunt ; shall we not go home?” - 

But Mrs. Fuller has just caught sight of an acquaintance, and 
waits, bowing and smiling, until her friends can make their way 
into the pen. Alfreda sits, disconsolate, digging the tip of her 
parasol into the dry turf. Oh, how she hates London. Oh, 
how she hates—a rustling sound attracts her attention, she looks 
up and beholds Captain Banbury scaling the palings that 
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separate the pens. He alights quite close to her, and raises his 
hat. “How do you do, Miss—er—the fact is, don’t you know, I 
have quite forgotten your name; fact is, confoundedly stupid, 
don’t you know—remembered your face immediately.” 

“My name is Capel,” Alfreda answers grandly, endeavouring 
to be very frigid. 

“Capel! Oh, of soma My dear Miss Capel, how very 
pleased I am to see you.” Then with a glance towards the top 
of Mrs. Fuller’s bonnet, ‘‘ Introduce me to your mamma, if you 
please, Miss Capel.” 

“T did introduce you to my mother, at Mildenheath, and you 
called upon her the next day. This is my aunt. Auntie, this is 
Captain Banbury—Captain Banbury, Mrs. Fuller!” Alfreda is 
indignant. Tohave danced a dozen dances with her, to have 
visited her parents, implored to see her again—and to have 
forgotten her very name and circumstances. 

Captain Banbury’s eyes are following the party of ladies he 
had been talking to previously. A tall, elegant woman, very 
well-preserved and freely tinted, and two tall, elegant young 
women, very like her, but. a little fresher and a very little less 
freely tinted. 

“ Are you up in town for long, Miss Capel ?” 

“ As long as my aunt will keep me.” 

“Quite so! Been doing much.” 

“Oh, yes; I have not been here a week and we have done 
something each day. The opera the very first evening I came, 
the Row, a garden party, a dinner, a ball, and the Academy. 
Oh, dear, I never knew London was so delightful. But you 
remember you told me I should like London, and you said I 
should like Hurlingham, especially. Aunt is going to take me to 
Hurlingham one day next month.” 

“ Oh, don’t wait till next month. Come next Saturday. We 
have a magnificent match on, next Saturday. I should awfully 
like you to see it.” 

“Would you, really? Thank you very much.” Alfreda is 
rapidly commencing a rapturous expression of thanks when she 
is interrupted by Captain Banbury. 

“ Awfully sorry, don’t you know, Miss Capel. Should have 
liked to send you my tickets, immensely, but they are promised, 
have been promised quite a long time. Why didn’t you let me 
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know you were coming? I wish you had, don’t you know. I 
should have liked to call.” 

“ Would you, really? Aunt would like youto call, I am sure. 
She has a day. Monday—the first and third Monday.” 

Mrs. Fuller murmurs that she will be very pleased to see 
Captain Banbury upon any Monday that he is able to call. 

“Thanks, awfully. First and third Monday. Quite so. Az 
revoir, Miss Capel. Remember, Saturday. You must back the 
blue and yellows. I shall think of you in the scrimmage, and 
expect you to applaud tremendously if our side wins.” 

Alfreda promises, and feels quite certain that the blue and 
yellows will be triumphant. Captain Banbury raises his hat and 
is swallowed up in the black wave of people that is setting 
towards Piccadilly. Alfreda watches the receding wave and 
loses herself in a reverie, from which sne wakes with a start 
to find a tall frock-coated figure beside her, holding out his hand. 

“Mr. Hammond! Whatever brings you to London? ” 

It is on the tip of Hammond’s tongue to say, “ You, Alfreda,” 
but he restrains himself and says carelessly—* Oh the season— 
theatres, don’t you know, and one thing or another. One likes to 
see what’s going on. Are you going at once—won’t you 
introduce me?” 

Alfreda makes Mr. Hammond known to her aunt, and Mrs. 
Fuller begins to think that her chaperonage of a pretty niece 
seems likely to considerably increase her male acquaintance in 
London. Mrs. Fuller is buxom and middle-aged, but she has a 
sneaking regard for a well set up young man, and a lurking 
idea that she will score off the occupiers of No. 38B, Colossus 
Mansions, upon her next Monday, if she adds two young men to 
the bi-monthly herd of women she accumulates from four to six 
in her two small drawing-rooms, in place of the solitary musical 
genius, with long hair and a velveteen coat, who invariably 
represents his sex at the Friday afternoon parties at No. 38B. 
With a view to encouraging future docility in calling, Mrs. Fuller 
invites Hammond to accompany herself and her niece to Colossus 
Mansions, and to take luncheon with them; an invitation which 
he accepts with rapture, and taking possession of Mrs. Fuller’s 
prayer-book he proceeds to walk across the park beside that lady, 
listening to her encomiums upon the advantages of situation of 
Colossus Mansions, and contenting himself with an occasional 
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glance at Alfreda’s flowery hat across the solid millinery of Mrs. 
Fuller’s best summer bonnet. 

All through luncheon, and during so much of the afternoon as 
Charlie feels that he dare remain without risk of intrusion, Alfreda 
is so far more gracious towards him than usual, and so encourag- 
ing, that Charlie feels quite elated, and wonders if the charms of 
a London season have at last opened her eyes to his manifold 
good qualities, first amongst which he reckons his constant ° 
devotion to herself. 

The arrival of afternoon tea, and a slightly sleepy, Sunday- 
afternoon appearance which seems growing upon Mrs. Fuller, at 
last presses the fact upon Charlie that he has stayed the outside 
limits of an afternoon visit. He would fain, indeed, linger yet a 
little longer, basking in the warmth of Alfreda’s unwonted display 
of favour. Mrs, Fuller leans back in a low, very comfortable easy 
chair, and wonders if she shall ever summon up the energy to 
put on her bonnet and get ready for evening service—it seems to 
her old-fashioned notions a trifle fin de siécle-ish that her niece 
offers to escort Hammond to the outer door of the little fortress 
so high up above the Edgware Road, commanding a view of 
the Surrey Hills far off, above a wilderness of chimney-pots. 
Hammond is enraptured, and wishes that the little vestibule were 
miles long, instead of an irregular area of about 15 square feet. 
Charlie is fain to linger, looking for his silver-mounted cane, and 
putting on a glove with the greatest amount of care and 
consumption of time. 

“Good-bye, Alfreda.” Charlie quite expects to be snubbed 
for presuming to use her Christian name, but Alfreda only smiles 
sweetly : 

“ Here is your glove, Charlie. I hope we shall meet again, 
somewhere or other, don’t you know, before we leave London.” 

“Yes, of course. Couldn’t we? Isn’t there anything you would 
like to see?” 

“Is there?” Alfreda appears to be considering for a few 
moments. “Oh, yes, of course—Hurlingham—lI should love to 
see Hurlingham. Oh, Charlie, Zo you think you could get aunt 
and me tickets for Hurlingham on Saturday next? Oh, it would 
be so good of you.” 

“Tickets for Hurlingham?” Charlie appears rather dubious. 
He is not a member, and it is short notice. 
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“Oh, don’t trouble about Hurlingham, Mr. Hammond. After 
all, I daresay aunt has already made some arrangement for 
Saturday.” 

“Oh, but I shall—next Saturday. Yes, I will get tickets. 
somehow or other. But, Alfreda, promise me not to allow Mrs, 
Fuller to make any other engagement. Promise me you will 


go.” 
“Oh, yes! I will go, Charlie. I promise you that.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 
Love immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers.” 


By what devious courses, by what repeated takings down to supper 
of the stoutest matrons, by what looking up of old friends at the 
University clubs and American bars, Hammond lighted upon 
the person able and willing to bestow upon him three tickets for 
Hurlingham that bright June Saturday, it would be hard indeed 
to say. And equally hard to say how many times between 
Sunday and Saturday Alfreda declared to herself that the time 
would never pass, that interval of six days appearing a gap of 
space never to be bridged over. Once Alfreda had met Captain 
Banbury at a ball—at a subscription ball arranged by Lady 
Dorcas Goodenough, and given at the Whitehall Rooms, in aid 
of her ladyship’s fund for endowing almshouses for the shelter of 
abandoned cats and aged lapdogs. At this ball, Captain Banbury, 
who at the beginning of the entertainment had seemed not to 
recognize Alfreda, towards the end of the evening, and when the 
“best” people were beginning to leave, had suddenly discovered 
her on the dais with her aunt, and had been very polite and very 
attentive indeed, and had danced several times with her, and upon 
her remarking that she believed she had secured tickets for 
Hurlingham had expressed rapture that certainly only admitted 
of one interpretation. As the room grew sufficiently clear for 
dancing without collision to be really easy, when only water ices 
remained for the refreshment of the heated dancers, and when it 
became more and more obvious that the ball was tottering upon 
its very last legs, Mrs. Fuller at length insisted upon Alfreda 
consenting to depart, in spite of her renewed declarations that 
the dancing was only just beginning to be good. 
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“Too bad of Mrs. Fuller to want you to leave. Won’t you 
have one more waltz? They are just beginning such an awfully 
jolly piece, don’t you know.” 

“Thank you very much, Captain Banbury. It is quite im- 
possible to stay any longer.” 

“Just so. Your aunt is adamantine, Miss Capel. When shall 
we meet again?” 

Alfreda blushes, and her eyes brighten. 

“At Hurlingham, I hope. We are going to be given tickets!” 

“Just so. I am awfully pleased, don’t you know. I shall be 
looking out for you after the match, Miss Capel. I hope you 
will be alone with Mrs. Fuller. I should like to show you 
the grounds—awfully jolly—old trees, the river, don’t you know 
—and all that sort of thing.” 

Again that respectful, but most expressive, pressure of the hand, 
as Captain Banbury bows and says good-night at the entrance of 
the ball-room, and Alfreda gets into the carriage in a whirl of 
excitement and delight. What a pity Charlie is coming to 
Hurlingham. It would have been so much pleasanter, herself and 
auntie alone, and then—zf Captain Banbury had wished to come 
up to them and to walk with them among the old trees by the 
river, and to take tea with them afterwards and, perhaps, drive 
back to town in the cool of the evening. 

Saturday! A delicious sunshiny morning, hardly at all misty, 
for London, and a blue sky ; and a brilliant summery glow upon 
the overflowing balcony flower-beds and window boxes of 
Mayfair. Charlie Hammond looks very happy, seated upon the 
uncomfortable cricket seat of Mrs. Fuller’s victoria, bowling 
gently across the park in the direction of the Fulham Road. 
Alfreda, in her very prettiest dress and hat, leans back beside her 
aunt, contemplative. This wonderful Saturday has at last 
arrived, and she is to see Captain Banbury ; first, in all the glory 
and excitement of the contest, and afterwards beneath the shade 
of the spreading oaks and elms and beeches of the emerald lawns, 
with their butterfly sprinkling of brightly-dressed women and 
grey-coated men. She glances occasionally at Charlie, dressed 
in a Mildenheath suit, and wearing gloves from a Mildenheath 
draper. How different from Captain Banbury, whose garments 
have all the appearance of being lined with a thin sheeting of 
deal, so rigid are they and so creaseless. And Charlie’s tie, neat, 
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but so unfashionable. No daring plaid, like Captain Banbury’s, 
and studs of most ordinary design. 

In the winding road at Fulham there is an air of excitement 
and gaiety. Mrs. Fuller’s vehicle has repeatedly to draw towards 
the left to allow of some high barouche, with large, sleek, bay 
horses to dash past, or a tall mail-phaeton with its great match 
pair, heavy harness and clanking chains, or a dark coloured slimly- 
built coach sparsely occupied and principally passengered by 
grooms ; but at last the gates are reached, and by the time the 
teams arrive upon the velvety turf, Mrs. Fuller and her niece are 
seated side by side in the front row of chairs, with Hammond, 
attentive and enraptured, sitting beside Alfreda, and congratula- 
ting himself upon those unworthy shifts and diplomatic wiles 
that have happily secured him these much coveted cane seats. 

When those gallant blues and yellows, and those elegant reds 
and blacks, gallop playfully up and down the lawn, and the 
hardy looking ponies, clipped to the quintessence of neatness, 
curvet and prance during the manceuvres of a preliminary, 
friendly scrimmage, Alfreda feels quite dazzled. All look so 
elegant, so military, so exactly like Captain Banbury, she finds 
it hard to distinguish him. Nevertheless she does recognize him, 
at last, and when the rival teams thunder past from either goal 
towards the middle of the ground, she feels that the days of 
Arthur and Lancelot and the table round have come again, and 
heroes and baronets meet in the awful shock, and wonders if 
Guinevere trembled lest Lancelot should be thrown. The game 
proceeds, Hammond intensely interested in its progress, Mrs. 
Fuller in the dresses round about her, and Alfreda hopelessly 
endeavouring to discover whether each successful round of 
applause was meant in honour of the blues and yellows or the 
reds and blacks, so mysterious and purposeless seem their 
curvetings and prancings, furious gallops and sudden pullings up. 
At last either the blue and yellow or the red and black, Alfreda 
is not quite sure which, are pronounced to have achieved a 
glorious victory, and the cane seats are deserted and the butter- 
fly crowd scatters in the direction of the tea-room and the lawn. 
Alfreda’s heart beats pit-a-pat, she answers Charlie at random, 
and is so slow at discovering too ridiculous dresses, or really 
exquisite bonnets, that her aunt fancies she must be ill, and 
makes Charlie miserable by suggesting that she looks pale. 
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Charlie at last proposes strawberries and cream, to Alfreda’s 
annoyance, which Mrs. Fuller accepts with empressement. Whata 
scene of enchantment compared with Mildenheath’s most brilliant 
festival, the flower show! But Alfreda can hardly enjoy it, nor 
eat her strawberries, fearing that in the continual stream of 
ladies in delicate-lined fabrics, and light-suited men, she may 
miss Captain Banbury—that he may be looking out for her, and 
that, invisible, across the standing and walking multitudes, he 
shall pass by, and be swallowed up among the numbers of 
acquaintance, all of whom, she is quite sure, must be anxious to 
see and absorb him. 

The tables are all filled ; strawberries and cream, and tea and 
thin bread and butter disappear, and still those well-dressed 
groupsare passing. Tall, sprightly damsels in their first season, 
open-eyed and pink-cheeked ; d@istingué girls in their second and 
third—pale, languid, and in costumes audacious and original ; 
white moustachioed military men, and the pallid frail youth of 
society, in pointed boots and delicate kid gloves. 

Alfreda begins to think that Captain Banbury must be ill, or 
gone home. That the blazing sun during the match—no! 
there he is—he is coming—alone! Oh, how uncomfortably 
near Charlie is! There is a fourth chair unoccupied beside 
Mrs. Fuller. Whata dreadful pity that it is not beside Alfreda. 
Could it not be placed in an unpremeditated manner so that 
when Captain Banbury comes up he may sit down beside her, 
and not by her aunt, to be bored making conversation? Howcan 
it be managed? Impossible,Captain Banbury is too near! He 
is not alone! There are three ladies with him. Tiresome 
people; they must have accosted him, and tacked themselves 
on to him just as he was wanting to join Alfreda. As they 
come nearer, Alfreda recognizes them. They are most ex- 
quisitely dressed. They are the tall, elegant woman with the 
two tall, elegant daughters, one of whom, forward creature, is 
examining Captain Banbury’s walking-stick. They approach, 
Captain Banbury glances round, recognizes Alfreda’s smiling, 
blushing countenance, he raises his hat, respectfully ; the tall, 
elegant woman and one daughter stop to admire a flower bed, 
Captain Banbury and the tall daughter examining the walking- 
stick, walk on, and gradually disappear beneath the trees. An 
opening in the overarching beeches reveals Captain Banbury 
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stooping down to button the tall young lady’s glove. When. it is 
buttoned, they disappear out of sight in that peculiarly 2 deux 
fashion which brands them but too obviously engaged ! 

Very soon Mrs. Fuller suggests the carriage; a suggestion 
which, as a general rule, Alfreda has been in the habit of 
combating, but upon this occasion, to her aunt’s extreme sur- 
prise, she makes no demur whatever, but wearily acquiesces. 

“Very well, aunt, let us go—it must be very, very late.” 

“You are not ill, my dear, are you?” 

“Oh, no, aunt.” Charlie Hammond darts a keen, examining 
glance at Alfreda. 

“But you are ill, Miss Capel. You are pale—paler than when 
we started ; let me get you something—some brandy.” 

“Take us to the carriage, please. I don’t want anything else. 
I am quite sick of Hurlingham.” 

Hammond casts a reproachful glance at Alfreda, and silently 
takes possession of Mrs. Fuller’s dust-cloak and parasol and 
shawl. Mrs. Fuller leads the way towards the gates, wondering 
at the depths of a young woman’s ingratitude, and the equally 
unfathomable depths of a young bachelor’s endurance. Fora 
whole week, Hammond, who is country bred, and has very few 
friends in London, has been moving Heaven and earth to secure 
tickets for this particular match, and the young woman who has 
set him this task has not even the politeness to affect to have 
enjoyed herself while using them. While they are waiting near 
the wide carriage gates for Mrs. Fuller’s victoria, Alfreda 
perceives in the distance the tall figure of Captain Banbury, still 
accompanied by the elegant and slim young lady, and her slim, 
elegant sister and well-preserved mamma ; they, too, are going 
to turn their backs upon the verdure of immemorial oaks and elms 
and chestnuts, and the silvery waters of the Thames. As the 
party approaches, Alfreda suddenly forms a desperate resolu- 
tion, and before she allows her mind time to reflect upon it or 
reject it, she puts it into sudden, irrevocable execution. Before 
her aunt is conscious of her intention, she darts up to Captain 
Banbury, fearlessly and regardless of the chilly astonishment 
of the two elegant young ladies and the ferocious glare of 
their mamma, and holds out a small hand, trembling a 
little, in spite of herself. “You must let me say good-bye, 
Captain Banbury. I may not see you again before I return 
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to Mildenheath ; you must let me congratulate ee for my 
aunt.” 

Alfreda wonders how she can commit a falsehood so easily 
and with no indication of the earth’s preparing to open and 
swallow her up. 

“ My aunt heard you had become engaged and thought that I 
ought to offer you my congratulations. It is true, I suppose? ” 

“ Aw—dquite true, I believe, Miss—aw—Capel. Let me intro- 
duce you to my—aw—/jiancée. Miss Capel, a neighbour of my 
aunt, Lady Banbury’s—Miss Carrington-King, Miss Emily Car- 
rington-King, Mrs. Carrington-King.” 

The three ladies execute three chilly and condescending bows, 
and Mrs. Carrington-King, glancing apparently through Miss 
Alfreda Capel as though no such obstruction to her view existed, 
observes : 

“That is my barouche, I think, Captain Banbury. Carter is 
always so punctual ;” and sweeping onwards to a very magnifi- 
cent vehicle, swung upon cee-springs and drawn by two very 
sleek and very lofty horses, the tall hussar and his party soon 
rolled away along the dusty Fulham Road. 

Alfreda sits absolutely silent beside her aunt as the victoria 
follows the string of carriages returning Londonwards, and 
Hammond watches her face anxiously, feeling quite incapable 
of taking any interest in Mrs. Fuller’s lively remarks upon the 
persons and dresses at the match. A block of some compli- 
cation at an awkward corner of King’s Road brings the long 
string of carriages to a standstill, and by the time they are in 
motion once again Mrs. Fuller’s useful victoria, drawn by her 
one, strong brougham horse, has caught up Mrs. Carrington- 
King’s barouche and high steppers. 

Mrs. Fuller carefully surveys the party in the barouche from 
the sheltering cover of a lace bedecked parasol. 

“ What a dissipated-looking young fellow that Captain Ban- 
bury is, my dear Alfreda, and what a receding chin and weak 
sort of expression he has.” 

“Receding chin,” repeats Alfreda, in a pained voice; “has he 
a receding chin?” murmurs Alfreda, and it seems to her as 
though a film falls from before her eyes; and she listens to 
Hammond’s rapturous assent to Mrs. Fuller’s observations with 
amusement and, for the first time, a smile wreaths her lips. 
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Hammond observes that smile, and is hardly able to keep his’ 


attention fixed, but hears a confusing tangle of: “ Very vapid 
sort of countenance—dreadfully affected young women, and any- 
thing but young—fourth or fifth seasons—frightful mother—bald, 
too, at his age ; but then, an expensive cavalry regiment!” Mrs. 
Fuller shrugs her shoulders expressively, and Hammond en- 
deavours to express assent and complete agreement with all 
Mrs. Fuller’s remarks, whatever they may have been. 

When Colossus Mansions are reached, Mrs. Fuller graciously 
turns to Hammond: 

“Thanks for a delightful afternoon, Mr. Hammond—if I 
thought you would care to take a snack with us—there is sure 
to be some sort of dinner at seven, but you know how little 
women understand about such matters—and take us to the 
theatre or opera?” Hammond glances inquiringly towards 
Alfreda. “Oh! do come, Mr. Hammond! I do so adore the 
opera,” and then, in a coaxing voice and manner which puts the 
finishing touch to Hammond’s determination, she repeats: “Oh, 
do come, Mr. Hammond.” 

The driver of Mr. Hammond’s hansom receives a shilling 
extraordinary for a reckless disregard of the driving regulations 
of the great metropolis, and whirls him to his hotel in a few 
minutes’ less time than Mr. Hammond had thought it possible. 
By means of the unromantic but useful telephone, a demand is 
made to the box office of Covent Garden for three balcony 
stalls in a good position, and a charnel-house voice in a ghostly 
whisper announces that three in the front row are at Mr. Ham- 
mond’s disposal, and will be reserved for him at the box office. 

During the modest little dinner served in the bijou and some- 
what darksome dining-room of the flat, Hammond, sitting 
opposite Alfreda, whose youthful countenance, and not his 
dinner, he devours with hungry tenderness, vainly endea- 
vours to make intelligent and clever replies to his hostess’s 
animated flow of small talk. Before the coffee is served Mrs. 
Fuller has been reluctantly compelled to come to the conclusion 
that there is not much in Charlie Hammond. He may be good- 
natured, but his conversation is very poor, so unsuccessful have 
been the young man’s endeavours to follow the thread of the 
widow’s remarks, and frame suitable replies ; while his attention 
has been too deeply engrossed by Alfreda’s brightly sparkling 
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eyes filled with the light of excitement, her flushed and rosy 
cheeks, and a dimple which seated in one oval cheek only 
seems to him to be possessed of double the fascination of a sym- 
metrical hollow in both cheeks. Through the wide lobbies of the 
Opera House, however, Hammond exhibits the wiliness of the 
serpent to such good effect, that when the balcony stalls are 
reached Mrs. Fuller is carefully placed in the further seat, next 
to an irreproachably black-brocaded lady of the class that enjoys 
the opera by the aid of a book of the translated words only ; 
Alfreda is seated beside her aunt, and Hammond beside her, . 
with no neighbour but the carpetted gangway. During the first 
act and the subsequent interval, Mrs. Fuller is a little disposed 
to resent the want of attention of her niece, who seems engrossed 
in a conversation with Hammond, which, on his side, seems to 
consist for the greater part in questions, and, on hers, of gazing 
fixedly at the sticks of her fan, and blushing very deeply, while 
her lips tremble, half parted, in a smile. But Mrs. Fuller is good- 
natured, and begins to gather some notion of the little comedy 
being enacted during some of the loud crashes of the “ Hu- 
guenots.” Mrs. Fuller has a.simple woman’s instinctive love of 
sentiment, and endeavours to look unconscious when, under 
cover of a fortissimo chorus, she is almost sure that she catches 
the inquiry : 

“Then you really, really, do, Alfreda? You are quite sure 
that you don’t like that Banbury fellow?” 

“Oh, Charlie!” murmurs Alfreda, pouting, with a saucy ex- 
pression of contempt, “a horrid d/asé man like that ; how can 
you think such a thing? A man who never thought about me 
at all!” 

Mrs. Fuller smiles complacently ; she can see, too, that her 
niece is happy, and through the veil of intervening years she 
looks back upon the days of her own youth and inexperience, 
and feels a friendly sympathy in the very simple Romance of 
Alfreda Capel’s Engagement. 


FRANCES SELOUS. 











gn the Watches of the Wight, 


I AM writing this account in order that it may be found when I 
am dead. That will not be very long now. My fate is swiftly 
overtaking me; day by day the dark waters draw me ; soon the 
summons will come for the last time: I cannot resist, I cannot 
escape, if I would. 

. More than a year ago, I came as a probationer to the London 
hospital of St. Peter. I was placed at once in a surgical ward, 
and for the first six weeks my life was as miserable as only that 
of a newly joined recruit to the nursing world can be. Then I 
began to find my feet, to settle down to the swing of hospital 
work, and to discover the functions of my own little wheel in the 


‘Machinery around me. Every one was very kind, my health 


stood the strain well, and I began to be thoroughly happy in my 
busy, stirring existence. 

~ At the end of two months, the matron sent for me one morning 
and informed me that I was to be moved to a medical ward in a 
distant part of the building, the oldest block, where the great 
echoing stone passages were badly lit and heated and where it 
seemed like a long walk from one ward to another. 

I was not displeased at the prospect of a change, and I began 
my work in “Alice” the next day. A week or two went by 
smoothly, and October drew to a close. . 

One dreary November evening a very bad case came up to the 
ward. The house physician was fetched in hot haste, and he 
shook his head as he bent over the bed. 

“TI should have been called before the patient was moved from 
the waiting-room,” he said. “Where is the nurse in attendance? 
I must ask her a few questions.” 

“Run down to the waiting-room, Nurse Graham,” said the 
ward-sister, turning to me. “Tell Nurse Tracy she is wanted up 
here at once.” 

I rushed off and flew downstairs ; there was a yellow fog out- 
side, and it filled the corridors, which were more than usually 
dark and gloomy. 
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At that hour there was no one about; I did not meet a soul on 
my way. 

I burst into the waiting-room. The staff-nurse was there, with 
her assistant probationer. At my entry they both started up in 
a half-scared way. 

“You are to go upstairs at once, Nurse Tracy,” I said. “The 
house physician wants to speak to you in ‘ Alice’ ward.” 

Nurse Tracy looked along the passaze nervously. 

“Did you come down alone?” she asked. 

“Alone? Ofcourse. Make haste; there is no time to lose.” 

“ This part of the hospital is so dark at night,” she murmured, 
still delaying. 

I looked at her in astonishment. 

“TI daresay your ‘pro’ will go with you if youjare frightened,” 
I said rather contemptuously. My own nerves were things which 
never troubled me. “I will stay and look after the room while — 
you are gone. Only make haste.” 

“You are not afraid to be left ?” 

“What on earth should I[ be afraid of ?” 

“ Oh—nothing,—only—it is lonely down here.” 

“Do be quick. Dr. Lawford is waiting for you.” 

The two went off together. I looked round for something to 
occupy me; there were some glasses to wash, and I busied myself 
with them. A quarter of an hour passed, and neither of the 
nurses returned. I began to bea little impatient. The silence 
was oppressive. Nurse Tracy was right: it was lonely. The 
hospital was closed for the night ; I was completely shut away in 
that remote corner of the great building. Outside the fog hung 
heavily over the river, hiding the lights of the embankment on 
the opposite side. 

Suddenly there was a short, sharp rap at the door. 

I had not heard any footsteps approaching, I was startled, and 
involuntarily my heart gave a great throb. 

“Come in,” I said. 

The person outside took no notice. Under any other circum- 
stances I should have gone to see who was there, but I was 
becoming unaccountably nervous. I waited, more inclined to 
turn the key in the lock than to open the door. 

The knock was repeated, a single rap, nothing more. 

“Who is there?” I cried. 
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No answer. 

“T am absurd,” I said to myself, and taking my courage in 
both hands, I opened the door wide. 

To my relief, it was only a woman who stood there. She was 


very tall, and her shabby black garments hung loosely on her 


gaunt limbs. Her face was half turned away from me, it was 
long and thin, and a peculiar droop of one eyelid imparted to it 
an unpleasant, almost sinister, expression. She wore something 
white round her neck, like a surgical bandage. 

“What do you want?” I asked, wondering a little how she 
came there. 

I had not heard the bell with which the hall-porter was 
accustomed to summon the nurses when an accident was 
brought in. 

The woman did not speak; she stood, her head averted, as if 
she had not heard me. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” I asked again. 

Still no reply. 

An uncomfortable thrill ran through me. Could she be a 
lunatic who had escaped from one of the wards? I had heard 
that such things had happened. I shrank a little from her. 

“Will you tell me what you want ?” I demanded for the last 
time, making an effort to speak sternly. 

Then, at last, she turned her head and looked at me, and my 
heart stood still and my blood seemed to freeze under the horror 
of that awful gaze. 

I never believed in hell before; but in that moment of over- 
whelming, sickening terror I knew I was face to face with a 
visitant from the invisible world: an evil spirit, a lost soul, stood 
there to drag me to destruction. There was no bell in the room. 
In the doorway, the silent horror in black blocked my exit. 

I was paralyzed, fascinated with deadly fear; the devilish, 
triumphant glitter of those half-closed, stony eyes went through 
and through me; my heart had stopped beating: my brain was 
turned to ice; the Thing, the creature, seemed to be advancing 
upon me; I felt myself going mad. With a frantic shriek, I flung 
myself at the door; a bony hand closed upon my wrist ; I was 
dragged violently into the passage. I could not struggle ; I could 
not resist: I was in the clutch of a giant power. Oh the ghastly 
loathesomeness of that grip, icy-cold, irresistible, the grasp of 
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death on my warm, living flesh! Along the dim, yellow-lit 
corridors, on—on—I tried to shriek ; no voice would come: only 
that fearful face was turned back on me. Now it was laughing— 
laughing with malignant, demoniacal glee —— 

The river! Through a window I caught a glimpse of the 
dark waters flowing tranquilly along. 

Was that to be the end of our wild journey ? 

“The river! the river!” a voice seemed to be shouting in my 
ears. 

My stupefied brain rose to a last effort. I was dimly conscious 
that we passed a door. Madly I dashed my disengaged hand 
upon the panels; it was my last chance. There was a rush of 
light from within, some one’s arms about me, everything whirling, 
and I knew no more. 

When I opened my eyes I was lying on a sofa in the house 
surgeon’s sitting-room, the matron at my side, and a group of 
nurses standing by. 

“She is coming to now. What was the matter, my dear?” 
asked the matron, bending over me. 

“The woman—oh! the woman in black! Don’t leave me 
alone!” was all I could say, clinging frantically to her. 

“What woman? There was no one there,” said the doctor. 
“ T heard a noise, and went out, and there you were in the passage, 
fighting with the air apparently. You have been overworking. 
You will have to go home and rest.” 

They were all very good to me. The matron stayed with me 
herself that night, for I was half delirious, and quite unfit to be 
left alone. 

The next day she made me tell her my story, but I could see 
she did not believe it. 

“You must have fallen asleep, and had nightmare,” she said. 
“You are a little hysterical. You must take a holiday; and 
when you come back you will see how foolish you have been.” 

I was sent home for a month. Away from the hospital, change 
of scene and rest did much to efface from my mind the terrible 
impression which had been made upon it. 

I began to think that very likely the matron had been right: I 
was in a nervous, overwrought condition. Nurse Tracy had 
frightened me with her hints ; the doctor had seen nothing: there 
could have been nothing. Still at night I would sometimes 
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awake with a start, in a cold perspiration, dreaming once again of 
that clutch on my wrist, those eyes looking into mine, and then I 
could only light my candle and sit waiting for the morning to 
disperse my terrors. 

It was January when I returned to my work. I found that I 
had been put into a new ward, far away from “Alice” and its 
associations. The nurses were all strangers to me. No one 
mentioned the cause of my long absence. There is little room 
in the life of a probationer for imaginary fears, and gradually I 
ceased to think of my terrible adventure. If my mind reverted 
to it at all, I persuaded myself that it had been a hysterical 
phantom of my over-excited brain. 

The months went by. I came to the end of my period as 
probationer, and took the certificate which made me a fully 
qualified nurse, signing at the same time the usual agreement 
to remain as such for two years. 

November approached once more, with its fogs and dark, damp 
days. Sometimes for a week together the sun never penetrated 
the thick curtain of smoke and mist which overhung the great city. 

Our matron had left us, and the lady who replaced her was 
inclined, after the fashion of new brooms, to sweep very clean. 
She made our lives a misery to us by her unexpected descents 
upon the wards at unusual hours, and by framing sundry petty, 
worrying rules and regulations, with which her predecessor had 
never troubled us. No one dared remonstrate, as she was very 
ready to resent the slightest appearance of encroachment on her 
authority. 

One day a redistribution of work was made. We were at 
breakfast in the dining-hall when the list of the nurses who were 
to be transferred from one ward to another was read out. I was 
not listening very closely, when the sound of my own name 
struck my ears: 

“ Nurse Graham for night duty in ‘ Alice’ ward!” 

I turned suddenly cold. Vividly there rushed back upon me 
the remembrance of what I fondly imagined myself to have 
forgotten. _I seized the first opportunity to go to the matron’s 
room. She was sitting at her table, looking worried and 
annoyed. 

“Well, what is it now, nurse ?” she asked before I had opened 
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“T came to ask whether you could put any one else in my 
place in ‘ Alice’ ward,” I said. 

“Certainly not. You are the fourth who has come here in an 
hour to complain of the ward to which she has been appointed. 
I will have no more of it. You must all learn to be content with 
my decisions. You are too fanciful; you have been spoilt 
lately.” 

She would not listen to another word. That evening I came 
over to “Alice” to commence my duties as night-nurse. The 
ward is large and comfortable. It has two entrances, one at the 
end of the long room, the other through a glass door in the middle 
of one side, nearly opposite the big stove. The place looked so 
cheerful when I saw it, under the flickering firelight, that I felt 
my fears disappear. What could possibly happen, with so many 
people close at hand? I made a determined effort to conquer 
my nervousness, and in a great degree succeeded. 

The first night passed off smoothly. Iwas not alone. At St. 
Peter’s there are two night-nurses to each ward, and also a 
“runner,” that is to say, a probationer who divides the night 
between two wards. ; 

A week went by. I had become quite used to the work, always 
rather trying at first, and was even beginning to enjoy it. 

Then only last night the second nurse came on duty looking 
very ill. She kept up until the house surgeon had made his last 
round, though she was obviously suffering greatly ; then she gave 
in and confessed that she must go up to bed. 

“TI don’t like leaving you alone, but the ‘pro.’ will be here in 
half an hour, if you could manage till then,” she said. 

It was a heavy ward, but there was no help for it, and she went 
off, leaving me to myself. 

The patients were all quiet, and I settled down by the fire to 
roll bandages. I had been at work perhaps twenty minutes, 
when a curious sensation came over me. I felt that some one was 
looking at me. Involuntarily I turned my head. 

Some one stood in the passage, looking through the closed 
glass doors, a tall, gaunt figure in black, with half-shut, glittering 
eyes and ghastly white wrappings round the neck. My God! 
what horrible fate pursues me in the shape of that devilish thing ! 

I was like a bird fascinated by a snake. Those awful, stony 
eyes, repulsive, yet in some fearful way attractive—they drew 
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me—drew me—I could not speak. All power was gone from my 
frozen limbs. I saw nothing, knew nothing, but that black form, 
standing with hand outstretched to drag me down—down—to 
the hall whence it came. 

I had risen from my chair ; step by step, as if asleep, I moved 
across the room ; loathing: horror possessed my every member: 
yet I was drawn, my will crushed, my brain dead. Already my 
hand was upon the door-handle. 

“What is the matter with you? Where on earth are you 
going ?” 

Some one had seized me by the arm, and was shaking me 
violently. 

The probationer had come in from the other ward, and the 
spell was broken. 

I did not faint this time. In answer to her questions, I told her 
I was ill, giddy, anything to silence her and keep her quiet. I 
wanted time to think, to consider. I knew now that I was safe 
no longer. Twice I have escaped from the clutches of that devil, 
but the third time—the third time I shall not escape. This morn: 
ing I made a last appeal to the matron to be moved from “ Alice.” 
I was met by a point-blank refusal. I asked to be allowed to go 
away. That was also refused. 

I came out from her presence knowing my fate. All day long 
I have watched the black river flowing beneath my eyes; all day 
long I have seemed to feel the cold waters closing over my head ; 
that grip is on my wrist once more: to-night the summons will 
come for the last time. The forces of evil have hold upon me, and 
are hunting me to death. Shall I go mad, I wonder, before I 
die? I will not have it said that I committed suicide. I have 
been murdered— murdered as surely as if I had been stabbed 
-to the heart, done to death by devils and the powers of dark- 
ness ! 

My God! what a fate is mine—to die—to die so young—in 
such a way! It is very late. They will be wondering why I have 
not come down to the ward. 

I am waiting—waiting here for the call. What is that? Those 
eyes! O God! O God! 


* * * s * 


Some time ago the body of a young woman, dressed in a 
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nurse’s uniform, was discovered floating in the river by some 
bargemen and brought ashore. 

The foregoing extraordinary narrative was found in her pocket. 
The body bore no marks of violence, with the exception on the 
left wrist of five Jarge bruises, like the impress of powerful fingers. 
A verdict of temporary insanity was of course brought in at the 
inquest. 

The facts came under my notice as police-surgeon, and I had 
the curiosity to make some inquiries at St. Peter’s in connection 
with the astonishing story left behind by the unfortunate girl. 
The authorities were at first extremely reticent, but I had the 
good luck to be acquainted with one of the house physicians, and 
on my showing him the manuscript he offered the following ex- 
planation of the events therein described : 

Some years ago a woman was brought to St. Peter’s by the 
police in an apparently dying condition. Ina fit of jealousy, she 
had murdered her husband, and had then attempted her own 
life by cutting her throat. She was a terrible patient, resisting 
all attempts at treatment, cursing nurses and doctors ; and finally, 
finding herself recovering, she eluded her attendants one foggy 
night and drowned herself in the river beneath the hospital 
windows. 

Now comes the incredible part of the story. A tradition arose, 
no one exactly knew how, that about the time of her death—that 
is to say, inthe month of November—a figure resembling her had 
been seen about the hospital corridors, tall, gaunt, clothed in black, 
the neck bandaged, exactly as Nurse Graham describes her sup- 
posed assailant. 

Whether this unhappy girl was really more sensitive to super- 
natural influences than those around her, whether she was 
really the special object of the attacks of a malignant spirit, as 
she herself believed, or whether she was simply hysterical and sub- 
ject to delusions, I leave to the decision of those better able to 
judge. In justice to her, I have given publicity to her narrative. 


I offer no comment. 
KATHARINE F. HILLS. 











H Confession. 


UPON the sand I traced my lady’s name; 

We stood in summer twilight hand in hand, 

My blue-eyed darling, who the prize could claim 
From fairest daughters of our favoured land! 


There twined our names in Love’s encircling band, 

Engraven till the jealous Ocean came, 

Sweeping the spot where late we took our stand 
Upon the sand. 


Days passed: again that shore, that sunset flame, 
Brown eyes in mine the answering lovelight scanned, 
And in my heart rose joy, o’ermastering shame, 
That I had writ that name, you understand, 

Upon the sand / 


H. DE BOCK PORTER. 
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H Matter of Course, 


WE assisted once at a very funny wedding. It was in India, 
which, as every one knows, is a country where very broad ideas of 
hospitality abound. All Anglo-Indians are ready at a moment’s 
notice to do each other a good turn. You write, for instance, to 
a man (it isn’t at all necessary that you should know him per- 
sonally) and tell him that you are going to his station in a few 
days, perhaps on your way to some new appointment, and you ask 
him to be so good as to put you up for as long as you will be 
there, and to provide you with say four daks to take you in the 
last forty miles of the journey. This means that he must place 
four horses at intervals often miles along the road, and these 
carry you or draw you, each one ten miles, till you reach your 
destination. People ask all sorts of favours at each other’s 
hands. My husband has had sick wives consigned to him to 
be forwarded per cheapest and most convenient line to Eng- 
land. He got quite clever at slinging palkees to yard-arms or 
cranes (the sick and helpless lady lying trembling inside), and 
getting them swung on board just as though they had been cases 
of hardware. But on this occasion the commission was of a dif- 
ferent kind: we were asked to receive a bride from home, be a 
father and mother to her, and marry her to a young man from 
Assam, whom we didn’t know from Adam. At least, the friends 
who were “ chumming ” with us that cold weather were asked to 
do this, so it came to the same thing. 

Our friends, who had a nice house of their own, were bent on 
economy that year, let their house for three months, and took a 
little bungalow at Barrackpore ; but when the time came when 
the cold-weather people began to arrive, and preparations for 
enjoyment began to be made on all sides, they discovered that 
they did not want to bury themselves in the Mofussil, and that 
they did want (Mrs. James did, at any rate) to enjoy the gaieties 
for which Calcutta is proverbial in the cold weather : and so they 
came and asked if we would have them. 

Well, by dint of arrangement we managed it somehow, and had 
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‘avery merry time together. So thus it came about that when 
Mr. James received a letter from a man he had known years be- 
fore in his bachelor days, asking him and his wife to befriend the 
young lady who was coming out to marry a young man that he 
(the friend) knew slightly, the Jameses had no house in which to 
receive her, and ours was stretched to its fullest extent. We 
held a council of war, and discussed how it was to be done. . It 
never occurred to us to refuse. The idea was mooted of pitching 

‘a tent in the garden (our house was in the town, and the garden 
very small, but at a pinch it might be made to accommodate a 
tent), and for the Jameses to camp out there and give up their 

‘rooms to the bride ; but at last we hit on the idea of boarding her 

out at the Jameses’ house, if the Brands, who had taken it for the 

cold season, would have her, and we would have the wedding 
from our house. 

The young lady was on her way out, and would arrive within 
a week, so there was no time to lose. Mrs. Brand, as of course 
we expected, agreed to house the bride. 

The bridegroom arrived in Calcutta and came tocall. He was 
very bashful indeed ; he had been: buried so long in the jungles 
that he had quite forgotten what English ladies were like, I fancy. 
He had been engaged for years to the young lady, and refreshed 
his memory of European women by looking at her faded photo- 
graph. 

He said he hoped Mrs. James would be so kind as to go and 
meet the steamer at Garden Reach, so that the passengers might 
see that the bride had a lady friend to greet her on arrival, and 
Mrs. James said she would. The ship was to arrive on Saturday, 
and the wedding was to be on the Monday following. Mrs. 
James and I went overon Friday to see Mrs, Brand and to make 
final arrangements. We were talking matters over in the dining- 
room, and one of us suggested that we ought to have a wedding 
cake, but no doubt Miss Miller would bring one. 

“Not she,” said Mrs. James ; “she will expect to have it pro- 
vided for her, but they are so awfully expensive, I really don’t 
feel inclined to buy one.” 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Brand. “Oh, she will be sure to 
bring one: girls always do, even when they are not engaged ; but 
if ¢hzs is of any use to you, you are quite welcome to it,” pointing 
as she spoke to a rather shady-looking iced cake, the remains 
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of a dali, or present, that had been sent at Christmas time by. 
the baboos in Mr. Brand’s office, and which had evidently been 
standing on the dinner waggon ever since Christmas. 

“Oh, thank you,” I said. “I’m sure we can make it look quite 
bridal with a little togging up.” Mrs. Brand lifted the cake down 
and placed it on the table. The top was quite black with dust 
(it did not speak well for Mrs. Brand’s bearer), but I suggested 
that it could be scraped, and the surface polished up with bread, 
and a cupid and a few crackers would hide all imperfections’ 

“ By-the-bye, Fred has to go up country to-morrow,” said Mrs. 
Brand. “I hope Miss Miller won’t think it very rude of him to 
rush off directly after dinner, but, you know, the train leaves at 
nine, and it is such a long way to the station. We shall have to 
dine early as it is.” 

“Wouldn’t it be more convenient if you all dined with us ?’ 
I said. “Weare so much nearer to the station than you are, 
and then you won't be left all alone to chaperone the young 
people.” 

So it was arranged, the Brands, bride, groom, and all were to 
dine with us the next evening, Now, this is one of the greatest 
advantages of life in India (and they are many): when you are 
expecting people to dinner, you simply tell your butler that so 
many sahibs will dine with you to-morrow, and that he is to be 
sure he gives you a good dinner, and on the morrow, behold, a 
good dinner is served, and the mistress has not a moment’s 
anxiety about it. 

Alas for the good old days gone for ever! alas for the good 
cook who stayed with one for years, and whom one hardly knew 
by sight even at the end of the time! alas for the faithful 
butler, so respectful, so careful of one’s comfort, who robbed one 
so moderately and in such a gentlemanly way! alas for the 
whole string of respectful, dignified servants, vanished for ever ! 
How different is one’s lot now! How many times have I 
screwed my courage up to tell the cook that we don’t like raw 
potatoes, or the housemaid that she has left an island of dust 
on the piano, or that I like the brass taps to be bright, or that 
the windows should be cleaned! I have often set my wits to work 
to see if I couldn’t invent a mechanical housemaid, or—but this 
will never do. I must not lose myself in this terribly vexed 
question ; it will be settled some day by Act of Parliament, or 
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revolution, or something. I must get back to my muttons, my 
little bride and bridegroom. 

The eventful Saturday arrived. Mr. Willis was in a state of 
pink and bashful excitement all the morning, and kept careering 
about in a “ ticca gharry” between our house and the telegraph 
office. At last after tiffin he suggested that if Mrs. James didn’t 
mind very much, it was about time she gave the order for her 
carriage to be got ready. She complied, and together they set 
out for Garden Reach. It was a drive of three miles, and Mr. 
Willis was wildly nervous all the way, kept telling Mrs. James 
that it was years since he had seen his fiancée, and wondered 
if she would find him much changed. At length they arrived, 
but they had to wait nearly an hour before the steamer was 
moored alongside the wharf. It was still early afternoon, and 
Mrs, James had no choice but to sit where she was, and when 
at last the gangway was run on to the ship from the bank; Mr. 
Willis said perhaps he had better go on board first, and he 
would come back in a minute or two for Mrs. James. 

Well, Mrs. James sat on and on for two hours more. She saw 
all the passengers come onshore. There were crowds of them, and 
she was so interested in watching them, that she didn’t notice at 
first how the time was going ; then I think she must have fallen 
asleep;for no woman of any spirit, awake and in her senses, 
would consent to sit in a carriage for two whole hours, waiting 
patiently to be fetched, like a parcel left at a railway station. 
An army of coolies, laden with baggage, left the ship, there was 
a great babel of tongues, cries of “ticca gharry wallahs” touting 
for fares, but no Mr. Willis appeared, and after a while silence 
fell on the scene, and the darkness“began to fall too. At last 
Mrs. James grew desperate. She began to imagine all sorts of 
dreadful things: that Miss Miller had perhaps not come, that she 
had proved untrue and had married some one else on the way, 
and that Mr. Willis the desolate, the broken-hearted, shrank from 
the task of breaking the terrible news to his kind, sympathetic 
friend. She could bear it no longer. She called to the 
syce to open the door ; she descended from the brougham in no 
very amiable mood. “At least,” she thought, “if Miss Miller Zas 
run away with some one else, that is no reason why I should be 
kept sitting for hours in a stuffy brougham, or why Mr. Brand 
should miss his train. It must be getting late.” She made her way 
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as quickly as she could in the gathering gloom, stumbling as she 
went over the various impedimenta, now almost invisible, that 
littered the wharf. There was not a soul about; all was silence, 
except for the rattle of a donkey engine, on board the 
“ Kaiser.” 

“ A nice fool he has made of me” was Mrs. James’ vigorous, 
though hardly ladylike, mental ejaculation as she nearly fell pros- 
trate over some more than usually painful obstacle. “It was so 
important that the passengers should see that his precious Miss 
Miller had a lady friend to greet her.” She crossed the gangway 
at length on to the quarter-deck. Here solitude reigned supreme, 
but soon a quartermaster appeared with alamp. “ Passengers, 
mum?” he asked. “Why, they’ve all gone ashore these two 
hours.” But on Mrs. James explaining that there certainly must 
be a lady left anda gentleman he volunteered a search for the 
missing ones, and, sure enough, they were found at last on a 
bench in a remote part of the second-class deck, perfectly 
oblivious of the flight of time and of everything else in the world, 
the usually patient Mrs. James included, except their two 
precious selves. ‘ 

Mr. Willis jumped up and was very sorry, he had no idea it 
was so late, and then he formally introduced his intended to 
Mrs. James, and finished with: “ Mrs. James, my dear, igthe kind 
lady who has undertaken the part of mother to you and come 
to meet you so that—so that ‘i 

“So that the passengers might see you had a lady friend to 
greet you on arrival,” put in Mrs. James maliciously. “We had 
better be going as soon as possible, Mr. Willis, for Mr. Brand, you 
remember, is going up country to-night, and we must dine early. 
You had better perhaps take Miss Miller to Mrs. Brand’s, 
and I will go home, but promise that you will not be late 
for dinner. You are all going to dine with us, you know, 
Miss Miller. You will excuse my impressing upon Mr. 
Willis not to be late for dinner, won’t you, as trains won’t wait 
for anybody.” 

Mrs. James was very cross, and couldn’t help showing it a little. 
She had thrown over two very pleasant engagements to come 
out on this wild-goose chase. “He is a naughty boy, Mrs. 
James,” said the bride elect, playfully hitting him with her gloves, 
“but really I would rather not dine out to-night, thank you. It 
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is very kind of you asking us, but I would greatly prefer dining 
at home. I will tell Mrs. Brand not to mind me; she and Mr. 
Brand can go out, and perhaps she won’t mind letting Willie 
and me dine at home together.” 

Mrs. James looked very blank at this, for among the incon- 
veniences of Indian life (there are a few) is this: that if you 
have told your butler that you are dining out, you can’t change 
your mind at the last moment and dine at home, for there will 
be nothing to eat, nothing of any kind at all, not even bread-and- 
butter. There would no doubt be bread bought for use next day 
and probably sufficient butter for chota hagri in the morning, 
and possibly an egg or two put by for the same purpose, but no- 
thing else absolutely. And if there were food, there Would be no 
one to either cook it or serve it, for the cook would have gone 
home, and the table servants would have started for the house 
where you had been bidden to dine, and the house would be left 
to desolation and the mate-bearer till such time as you might be 
reasonably expected home again. All this Mrs. James carefully 
explained to Miss Miller, who wondered greatly at the peculiar 
habits and customs of India, and Nelly James drove home fuming, 
leaving the lovers to make their way to Mrs. Brand’s house in 
a ticca gharry, that one standing reproach to civilization in 
Calcutta. 

Nelly’s anger had somewhat abated by the time she got home, 
and she quite enjoyed the recital of her woes to our sympathetic 
ears. 

“Well,” I said when she had told me all, including the last 
straw about having to explain the impossibilities of dining “at 
home,” “ you haven’t told me what she is like. Is she pretty, tall, 
short, stylish, dowdy, or what ?” 

“ My dear, it was pitch-dark, past six o’clock, and I couldn’t 
tell what she was like, but her voice was decidedly old-maidish, 
and, in spite of her kittenish gestures, I am sure she is forty at 
least. She was probably Mr. Willis’s nursery governess, some 
one he has known all his life, and she is evidently the only 
woman he has ever had courage enough to ask to marry him. 
But we must be off to dress ; it is nearly dinner-time now. I hope 
you have got the table pretty. We must let Madam Willis see 
that, though some of our manners and customs ave peculiar, at 
any rate we know how to do things.” 
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The table was very pretty, and quite met with Mrs, James’ 
approval, but we had to scurry to get dressed in time to receive 
our guests. 

The bride was an old maid, there was no denying the fact, 
but she was under forty, I think. She was a dowdy little thing, with 
nothing outwardly interesting about her, but she looked the sort 
of person to make an excellent wife fora poor man, as Mr. Willis 
undoubtedly was, if she could only keep her health in the abomi- 
nable climate of Assam. 

The evening passed off uneventfully, Mr. Brand caught his train, 
and the bride soon after said she was tired, and so the party broke 
up early. 

The great day, Monday, the greatest and most fateful day that 
had yet dawned for two outwardly prosaic, commonplace people, 
broke without a cloud, as is the manner of cold weather wedding 
days in India. No anxious thoughts are wasted there on the 
climate ; there are no dismal forebodings of drenching showers. 
Every bride that is married in India ought to be happy through- 
out her married life, for the wedding always takes place in smiling, 
not to say fiercely grinning, sunshine. We spent the morning as 
usual. All our simple preparations were made, and nothing 
remained to be done except to give a few directions to the 
khansamah, our valued major-domo, to have refreshments ready 
by the time we returned from church. The mili (gardener) was 
busy arranging flowers all over the house, and produced with 
much pride a very stiff little bouquet, which he presented, with 
many salaams and a lively sense of backsheesh to come, to 
the flurried and perspiring bridegroom, who was breakfasting 
with us. It was received with gasping gratitude and no doubt 
a passage of coin, but Herbert Ainslie, Mrs. James’ brother, 
who was to act as best man, murmured under his breath 
something about the beggar surely having arranged to get a 
decent bouquet for the bride. It appeared, however, that he 
hadn’t, and Herbert went off to office in his high dog-cart 
wondering if Willis had remembered to provide himself with 
a wedding ring, or if he would expect Nelly or me to lend 
him one. I believe at my own wedding the best man, who was 
celebrated for his forethought, armed himself with a collection of 
rings, which he had borrowed from a jeweller for the purpose, 
and put one in each of his pockets, so that there should be no 
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awkward pause in case the bridegroom had forgotten this 
important article. 

The wedding was to take place at four o’clock, and by half- 
past three we were all ready—the bride’s father and mother (Mr. 
and Mrs. James), the best man (Mr. Ainslie), the congregation 
(my husband and myself), and the bridesmaids (Mrs. James’ little 
boy and my little girl, both just two years old). The rest of the 
congregation (Mr. and Mrs. Brand) were to meet us at the church. 
Nelly James and I had each had a box out from home at the 
beginning of the cold weather, so we were able to rise to the 
occasion in the matter of clothes. The children had also recently 
been rigged out, and were both dressed in white satin, the little 
fellow in knee-breeches and silver buttons, with a plume in his 
cap, and Dorothy in a very prim-looking little frock, with a close 
bonnet. They looked such little ducks. 

The mali now came forward with more flowers—little sprays 
for the ladies and neat buttonholes of gardenias for the gentlemen. 
(I must diverge just for a moment to tell you another great ad- 
vantage of Indian life : you keep a gardener to supply you with 
flowers. Perhaps you have no garden; no matter, you have a 
gardener : therefore you have flowers, and all is peace). 

The bride did not keep us waiting. She arrived to the minute 
on the arm of Mr. James, who had gone to fetch her. She was 
nicely dressed, but rather (both Nelly and I could not help think- 
ing) as though she had expected to have a crowd of guests invited 
to her wedding. Perhaps we might have gone even that length 
if it had occurred to us, but we thought she would have come in 
afternoon dress. We were not prepared for the vision of white 
satin and orange-blossoms and veil, the regulation thing, that 
advanced up the large, bare church. There should have been a 
crowd of fashionably dressed people and a tail of bridesmaids 
instead of the two toddlers, who followed hand in hand with 
solemn faces, and tried hard not to tread on the bride’s train. 
Something seemed to tickle poor Herbert’s fancy, for he was in 
a state of suppressed mirth the whole time. Indeed,I think we 
were all in a state of nervous hilarity, except the two principal 
actors in the drama, who were in dead earnest enough. 

The first part of the service took place at the entrance to the 
chancel, where two neat red cushions had been placed for them 
to kneel on, and when the officiating clergyman faced round and 
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led the way to the altar rails, a little incident occurred which sent 7 
the congregation. into ill-concealed convulsions. Little Cosmo 
James turned round with a very solemn face to Dorothy and held 
out his hand ; she took it, and together they advanced to the place 
just vacated by the bride and bridegroom, where with one accord 
they knelt down and. covered their eyes with their hands, as 
though in deepest prayer. The congregation quickly recovered 
themselves, but the children remained on their knees till the real 
bride and bridegroom rose from theirs. Nothing further occurred 
to upset our frivolous minds again, and we drove home to find that 
Luckhman had been equal to the occasion, and that the dining- 
room table had been daintily spread and decorated, the cake 
holding a prominent position in the centre. We had not left the 
decoration of this important item to him, but Nelly and I had 
together carefully scraped and polished off the dust. We had then 
made a little mound of soft paper, which we placed on the top 
and covered with maidenhair fern and eucharis lilies. We had 
put a new frill of silver paper all round, then we made a platform 
of books on a tall silver cake-stand, covered the platform with: 
more ferns and flowers, put the cake on the top, and, behold, a 
noble and most pleasing erection, most grateful to the eye. 
Luckhman had made some very good ices; and with tea and 
coffee, a few cakes and sweets from Peliti, and champagne 
(Fleur de Sillery, a sound wine, though light, Mrs. James and I 
had considered good enough), we thought we had done the affair 
handsomely. 

There was a good deal of giggling at nothing, and I am sure 
the bride must have thought us either very light-hearted or very 
foolish. The babies were handed over to their respective ayahs, 
who swathed them with napkins and fed them with sponge-cake 
and milk in the background. Our light-heartedness overflowed 
as it had done in church when it was suggested that the bride 
should cut the cake. Herbert, who was in the secret, retired into 
a distant verandah for a moment and gave vent to a loud “Ha 
ha!” The bride, with a smile, took the silver knife from her 
husband’s hand, and, after a good deal ofexertion and the help 
of the gallant groom, an incision was made, and a large wedge 
of cake was gradually excavated. Mrs. James and I, and also 
Mrs. Brand, looked on in breathless silence ; we thought, perhaps, 


there might be a layer of “matrimony” under the sugar, but we 
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Qexrected as more probable that the cake would prove what we used 


to call in our childhood a “shouting cake” (¢e., the currants so 
far apart that they had to shout to each other), and also that the 
structure itself was so old and dry that, the light and air being 
let in, it would all fall to pieces like an excavated mummy. But 
nothing of the sort happened. There was, it is true, no almond 
paste, but the cake was a good honest Christmas cake from the 
Great Eastern Hotel, warranted to keep (uncut) for three months. 
(N.B.—This story is not an artful advertisement for the Great 
Eastern Hotel aforesaid; but if it should meet the manager's 
eye, and he would like to express his gratitude by sending me an 
extra-large cake with almond icing next Christmas, he can get 


my address from the Editor.) 


The cake was handed round (the sugar was not eaten), healths 


_ were drunk in the cheap champagne, and the happy pair presently 


drove off “amid showers of rice and old slippers,” as the society 
papers say. Nelly and I had forgotten these items, but the ever- 
thoughtful Luckhman had put a plate of rice near the front door, 
and my old ayah had hunted up some slippers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis disappeared (none of us have ever seen 
either of them again) to spend their honeymoon in British India 
Street, an exceedingly modest, not to say poor, part of the city, 
and, I believe, left for Assam at the-end of the week. 

A few days after the wedding they came to call, but for some 
reason the “door was shut ;” probably it was mail-day, and we 
were busy with our home letters: at any rate, we did not see 
them, so they left cards, “ Mr. and Mrs. Willis,” and two small 
wedge-shaped boxes addressed respectively to Mrs. James and 
myself. We both exclaimed on seeing them: “So the artful 
little creature had a cake all the time, only she was too clever 
to unpack it for the wedding! They were going to eat it 
in greedy solitude in Assam.” But no, on opening the boxes were 
displayed two little slices of world-famed Great Eastern Christ- 
mas cake! The Willises must have bought the last remaining 
cake of the season to fulfil their duty properly as bride and 
bridegroom. 

Now, I have an uncomfortable feeling that the foregoing little - 
narrative is ill-natured. I don’t mean it ill-naturedly, but merely 
as an illustration of the kind of commissions that dwellers in the 
far East are sometimes called upon to perform. But, if any one 
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should consider there is a spice of malice in it, I must say, in selt-@ 

~ | defence that none of us—the Jameses, Brands, nor ourselves— 
ever received a word of thanks from either bride or groom ; they 

took the whole affair as “a matter of course.” I know one must 


not expect gratitude, but if one does not get it one sometimes 
has one’s revenge. 





A. J. K. 
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Crossed at Right Angles. 
A STORY. 
By S. J. DOUGLAS. 


CHAPTER I. 
“No! I will not have that girl under my roof!” said Lady 
Fanny Adare emphatically. 

Her husband watched her movements anxiously. 

“Steady with the teapot, dear!” he said. “ You are not pouring 
the tea into the cups. There! I thought that would happen,” 
as a cup was overturned ; “tst! tst! tst!” rescuing the buttered 
toast from the flood. “Why do you wear those hanging lace 
things round your sleeve? Can’t you pin them up somehow ? 
They are always in your way.” 

“Never mind. Ring for Thomas,” said her ladyship cheer- 
fully as she used her lace handkerchief for a mop. “It’s all the 
fault of these horrid cups, with their nasty, wobbly little feet. 
One can’t depend upon cups with three legs and a butterfly 
handle, and I told you so, Miles, when you insisted on buying 
them.” 

“Well, but, Fan,” said Agnes, “why this sudden idea about 
Gertrude Aylmer? I didn’t know you disliked her.” 

“Oh, I don’t dislike her,” said Lady Fanny. “I’ve only seen 
her once in my life, but I feel sure she is a ‘New Woman,’ and 
of all silly idiots under the sun ‘New Women’ are the silliest 
to my mind.” 

“Do let us have one here,” said Gervase Delvin, helping 
himself to cake. “I’ve never met a ‘New Woman.’” 

“All the better if you never do,” replied his sister sharply. 
“ Miles, what have you done with the sugar ? A New Woman 
is a bundle of unhealthy, morbid notions. She is never happy, 
always whining or clamouring for something which she could 
get as easily as possible if only she went the right way to work 
and had half the gumption of an old-fashioned woman like me. 
Now, I can always get what I want without making a fuss.” 

“Ahem !” coughed Mr. Adare. 
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“ Not without you making a fuss sometimes, darling,” retorted 


‘his wife sweetly. “ But that is no fault of mine.” 


“ Better not attempt to argue, Miles,” said Gervase. “Fan is 
bound to get the best of it.” 

“Of course I am,” said Fan, nodding her pretty head and 
delicately sucking the tip of each slender finger in turn. 
“What a lot of butter they have put on the toast to-night! 
And so is every woman bound to get the best of it if she only 
stays quietly behind the scenes, and pulls the strings, and allows 
the men to think that it is they who are managing everything all 
the time. New Women spoil the whole game by shouting our 
secrets on the housetop and exposing all our little weaknesses to 
the public gaze.” , 

“You acknowledge some weakness, then ?” said Gervase. 

“Of course I do,” said Lady Fanny. “What would we women 
be without some little foibles and frivolities, pray ? Hard, strong- 
minded, sexless abominations! You would all commit suicide 
to escape from us. I believe the fact of the matter is that all the 
unattractive frumps who can’t get the men to pay any attention 
to them go in for being New: Women, and hope to attract atten- 
tion by posing as misunderstood and martyred and incompre- 
hensible, and all the rest of it. Poor things!’ And Lady Fanny 
threw back her dainty head and laughed derisively—the fresh, 
ringing laugh which was not the least of her many charms. 
“One thing I am quite sure of,” she went on, “is that if the 
heroines of all these modern novels existed in real life, they 
wouldn’t be loved and admired, and they wouldn’t break the 
hearts of all the men of their acquaintance, as they do in the 
stories. I ask you, Miles and Gervase—you, as two good speci- 
mens of clear-minded, honest, sensible, manly English gentlemen 
—can you imagine yourself falling in love with‘ Dodo’ or the 
‘Yellow Dandelion’ or that superfluous person who flirted with 
a ploughman? No, in real life any woman so extraordinary 
and hysterical and indecent as those three would be given a very 
wide berth by all 27ce men.” 

“What a stock of adjectives you have at your command, dear !” 
said her husband placidly. “Your eloquence is really most 
convincing.” 

“They used to muzzle women when they talked too much in 
the old days,” said Gervase. “I have seen a sort of nosebag ar- 
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rangement, with a thing like a clapper to put in the mouth and 
hold the tongue down. It is since those wholesome forms of 
correction were abolished that we have been overrun with talk- 
ing women. It seems a pity some of the old customs cannot be 
revived.” 

- “Don’t talk nonsense, Gervase,” said his sister sharply. “ You 
know perfectly well that if there is a man in the world who-hates 
a woman to be peculiar or eccentric or loud, it’s you!” 

“T don’t deny it, my dear girl,” he said, laughing. 

“Well, don’t look at me and talk meaningly about nosebags, 
then,” said Lady Fan. 

“ But, my dear Fan,” said Agnes, returning to the point with 
characteristic persistence, “if your description of a New Woman 
is correct, then Gertrude Aylmer is certainly not one. She is a 
good-looking, unaffected girl, and every one likes her.” 

“She doesn’t look happy,” said Lady Fanny obstinately. 

“I think she is very happy on the whole,” said Agnes, 
“She never grumbles, though things are not as satisfactory 
as they might be at her home. Her father lost all his money, and 
they have to live in a pokey little house, with very few servants. 
Her stepmother is rather a funny sort of person, and she has 
such a lot of stepbrothers and sisters.” 

“When I saw the girl,” said Lady Fanny, “it struck me at 
once that she was just like the girl one reads about in novels, 
with great, sad dark eyes, who has had some disastrous love affair 
and can’t get over it.” 

“You do get the most remarkable ideas into that charming 
head of yours, my dear,” said Mr. Adare, “and when once they 
are there, there is no getting them out again.” 

“ She acts beautifully,” said Agnes. “If you don’t have her, 
who will you ask now that Maud has failed ?” 

“Oh, I suppose she will have to come,” said Lady Fan, “ but 
if she airs any of her absurd notions here, or talks the rot that 
girls do in novels, or swears, or wants to have brandies and sodas 
in the smoking-room, I'll show her what I think of New 
Women.” 

“She must be kept out of the smoking-room, certainly,” said 
Mr. Adare with much decision, from the hearthrug, where he 
was warming his coat-tails by the fire. 

“There is not the slightest fear that Gertrude would wish to 
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intrude into the smoking-room or anywhere else where she was 
not wanted,” said Agnes with dignity. 

“T don’t care what women do—they may shriek on platforms, 
write improper books, ride bicycles, wear trousers, in short, do 
what they like—as long as they leave us the privacy of our clubs 
and smoking-rooms, and as long as they don’t teach my wife 
and sisters and daughters to follow their example,” said Mr. 
Adare. 

“ Hear, hear!” from Gervase. 

“T don’t know what it is they want,” said Lady Fanny, looking 
fondly at her handsome, genial husband. 

“ You have everything that you want, at any rate,” said Ger- 
vase to his sister. “But it does not follow that every woman is 
in the same happy condition. When you say women have 
nothing to grumble at, you speak of your own class, and 
every one will admit that it is their own fault if women in your 
class of life are not happy.” He looked round the luxurious 
room, glowing with warm firelight, dimly lit by shaded lamps 
that left the corners and lofty oak ceiling in shadow, with the 
firelight flickering on the silver tea-things and on countless 
quaint and valuable ornaments and knick-knacks, with bright 
bits of colour, hothouse flowers, deep, comfortable chairs robed 
in Morris cretonnes, and in the centre of the picture the pre- 
siding goddess, radiant in delicate brocade and lace, with 
diamonds sparkling on her fingers. “ You at least have 
all that the world can give you,” he said, with a wave 
of his hand which included his substantial brother-in-law. 
“But you must remember that your class is a very small 
one compared with the enormous number of women in every 
branch of life who have everything to wish for.” 

“I didn’t know you understood women so well,” said his 
sister, laughing. 

“The Lord forbid!” said Gervase brusquely. “But you 
didn’t know what you were talking about.” 

“Oh yes, I did,” said Fanny. “Ofcourse, I know there are 
poor wretched women in the world, but it’s generally their own 
fault to begin with. They marry the wrong man, or they don’t 
marry him, as the case may be, or if it was not them, it was their 
mothers or their grandmothers before them. They come down 
in the world, and they take to drink, and so on. But a great deal 
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is done for them nowadays. Look at the societies and the clubs 
and the homes there are now, dozens of them! Why, I am 
President of the Girls’ Friendly Society in this place, and I often 
go with May Wilde on Fridays when I am in town to sing at a 
mission place that she has for factory girls somewhere in an 
awful place in the East End. And she looks after a home for 
destitute women, too.” 

“Tt strikes me we have wandered from the point,” said Mr. 
Adare. “We began with Miss Gertrude Aylmer, and now we’ve 
got to destitute women. I don’t know if she is new or not, but 
I hope she isn’t a case for a destitute home. I’m off to have a 
cigarette. Are you coming, Gervase?” 

“No, don’t go yet, Gervase,” said Lady Fanny quickly. “Of 
course he’s not coming, Miles. He isn’t so anxious to leave us as 
youalwaysare. He is going to stay and amuse Agnes and me.” 

“TI think you can amuse each other without me,” said Gervase, 
looking irresolutely at his sister, who was frowning and making 
frantic signs to him to stay. He understood her perfectly, but 
he was pining for a pipe and a comfortable chair in the smoking- 
room. 

“ Agnes doesn’t care whether I go or stay, I am sure,” he said 
wistfully. 

“Oh no. Please don’t stay on my account,” said Agnes, with 
heightened colour. 

“Stupid donkey!” said Lady Fanny viciously as the door 
closed behind her brother’s tall form. “What idiots men are!” 

“Do you think I ought to get a wig for the theatricals, or 
shall I powder my own hair?” said Agnes with composure. 

Lady Fanny leant back in her chair beneath a tall pink 
shaded lamp, which cast a becoming light on her complexion of 
cream and roses. She gazed critically at her cousin. 

“If you don’t wear a wig you must have your hair done 
differently. You can’t wear it as it is,” she said, after a moment’s 
scrutiny. “You must pull it forward and let it lie softly and 
fluffily round your forehead.” 

“ Mother likes my hair brushed well back off my face,” said 
Agnes. “She says people’s heads are like birds’-nests nowadays, 
and if I attempted to wear a fringe I think papa would go out 
of his mind.” 

“Nobody wants you to wear a ‘bang’ like a factory-girl,” 
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said Fanny, clasping her hands behind her own fair tangled 
locks ; “but there is nothing more trying, even to the most 


‘beautiful face, than to have the hair dragged back off the 


forehead and plastered down flat, without a single curl to soften 
the outline, as yours is.” 

Agnes heaved a gentle sigh. “I sometimes wish dear mother 
was not quite so old-fashioned,” she said. “Of course I like old- 
fashionedness, but still in the matter of clothes, for instance, I do 
wish sometimes that mother would let me have more fashion- 
able things. She says big sleeves make me look as broad as I 
am long.” 

“Poor child!” said Lady Fan as she nestled complacently 
between two huge balloons. “Your mother is a dear, but she 
prides herself on not moving with the times.” 

Agnes sighed again gently, but she made no further com- 
plaint. As a matter of fact, the somewhat antiquated fashion 
of her dress and the severe style of her coiffure were by no 
means unbecoming to her slender figure and simple, serious 
face. She had a quaint and refined appearance which was 
more pleasing to an appreciative eye than mere prettiness. 

“Iam sorry you don’t like Gertrude Aylmer,” she said after a 
pause. “Although I don’t see nearly as much of her as I should 
like to, she is‘one of my greatest friends.” 

“T never can understand that,” said Lady Fanny. “You are so 
very unlike each other, and have been brought up in such totally 
different circumstances.” 

“I know,” said Agnes. “ But that is just why she interests me. 
My other girl-friends are all so like one another. They have the 
same ideas and tastes ; they live the same sort of lives, wear the 
same sort of clothes, talk about the same old things. Now 
Gertrude is like some one from another world. She has the most 
original ideas. Some of them are—well, rather daring, perhaps 
but mother thinks very highly of her. She says she is a very 
clever, interesting girl, and will grow out of her eccentricities as 
she gets older.” 

“T am sure she is an atheist, for one thing,” said Lady Fanny, 
using the opprobrious term with the delicate disgust of an 
orthodox Episcopalian who has not the remotest notion of its 
real and tremendous significance, © 

“Oh, surely not!” said Agnes, intensely shocked, for she had 
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been brought up in the strictest Church principles. “What 
makes you think such a thing, Fanny?” she said. 

Fanny shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, I can’t explain exactly,” 
she said, “several things. Once when somebody was talking 
about a clergyman—something or other he had done, I forget 
what—I saw by her face that she was dead against the clergy- 
man.” ° 

Agnes laughed, with an air of relief. “Really, Fanny,” she 
said, “ you ought not to make such sweeping assertions with no 
more foundation for them than the vague expression on a person’s 
face, which you probably interpreted quite wrong.” 

“TI can’t alter my opinion,” said Lady Fanny. “I never can 
give reasons why I think such and such a thing, but I generally 
find I am right nevertheless.” 

Agnes continued her knitting in silence. She was always 
industriously occupied with a work of some kind, having been 
taught to believe that 


“ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


Lady Fanny was troubled with no inconvenient sense of duty. 
She lay comfortably in a deep armchair, her hands in her lap, 
one leg crossed over the other, revealing more than a slim ankle, 
clad in black silk stocking, emerging from a mass of lace and 
muslin, while her mind seemed concentrated in the act of 
balancing a dainty buckled shoe on the end of her outstretched 
toe. 

“Qh dear,” she said presently, with a dainty yawn—most 
people don’t look their best in the act of yawning, but Lady 
Fan did everything as prettily as a kitten—‘I hope this party 
will be a success. Four ladies and eight men—a very fair 
proportion. I have had some experience as a hostess, and I 
have come to the conclusion that the great thing is to have 
plenty of men. There is nothing on earth so melancholy as a 
party where there are too many women. The men are swamped. 
They get low-spirited at once if they have to struggle with 
four or five women apiece.” 

Agnes remembered the annual stiff and dreary “covert shoots” 
at her own home, when men were always sadly in the minority. 

“Most men are shy, you know,” continued Lady Fanny. 
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“They like to be supported by their own kind; at least, the 
nicest ones do. I can’t stand a man who likes to be the centre 
of an adoring circle of women, who laugh at every word he says, 
like a cock strutting about and lording it over a lot of silly hens. 
I hate cocks. They are the most insufferably conceited and 
domineering birds in creation.” 

“Don’t men like to have a lady each?” inquired Agnes, who 
was rather dazzled by Fanny's evident familiarity with the 
proclivities of the masculine sex. 

“No,” said Lady Fanny, after consideration ; “on the whole, I 
think they prefer to share one among several. You see, if they 
get bored, they can hand her on to the next man. And if a 
man wants to make himself agreeable to any one woman in 
particular, well, then he has to take possession of her in the face 
of all the other men. It adds zest to his pursuit of her if he has 
to win her from other men, don’t you see? And it’s fun for 
her.” 

Lady Fanny’s eyes sparkled, as if she were queen of a 
tournament sending knights into the arena to fight for her 
favour. : 

Agnes listened to her dubiously. She had not -been| “out” 
- long, and secretly looked upon most men as so many bugbears, 

“What a shy little thing you are, Agnes!” said Fanny after a 
short pause. “I notice that when the men come into the room 
you draw back into your shell like a snail and have nothing to say. 

“It’s not because I am shy,” said Agnes, “ but because I often 
cannot think of a remark worth making.” 

“Qh, say anything!” said Fanny. “Look at the way I 
chatter! Miles says the nonsense I talk is sometimes so ridiculous 
that it is quite sublime. Genius is akin to madness, you know, 
and Miles says when I’m really in good form, talking the most 
absurd rubbish at the rate of fifty miles an hour, I am quite a 
genius. Isn’t that a nice way of looking at it!” 

“I wish I could rattle on as you do,” said Agnes, “but I 
couldn’t to save my life.” 

“Except to people you know well,” said Lady Fanny, 
“ Gervase for instance. You seem to have plenty to say to him.” 

“Oh yes,” said Agnes, her pale cheeks suddenly dyed pink, 
“but I have known him ever since we were children.” 

“ Gervase admires you very much,” said Lady Fanny, watching 
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keenly to see the effect of her remark. “ He said the other day 
you were the nicest girl he knew.” 

“It was very kind of him,” said Agnes composedly. She 
recovered her momentary confusion quickly, and lifted her 
candid eyes steadily to her cousin's inquisitive gaze. “I hope he 
will like Gertrude Aylmer,” she went on; “nearly all his part in 
the play is with her.” . 

“Yes,” said Lady Fan, resigning herself cheerfully to the 
change of subject ; “he has to do a lot of philandering with her. 
I am afraid he won’t like it much; but Frank and Maud were to 
‘have done those parts, and when they failed I was obliged to 
give ‘Raymond’ to Gervase. He can really act very well if he 
likes, and he will look the part much better than Frank. Frank 
is not bad-looking—Maud thinks him heavenly—but I must 
say I think Gervase is the best-looking man I ever saw, though 
he is my brother. Don’t you think so?” 

“T never notice people’s looks much,” said Agnes. “If they 
are nice, that is all I think about. But I suppose Gervase is 
good-looking, now I come to think of it.” 

“I heard two women discussing him the other day,” said Fan ; 
“it was at a race-meeting, and I was sitting just in front of them. 
They didn’t know who I was, of course. One said Gervase 
always made her think of a thorough-bred horse, in the pink of 
condition. I don’t know if she knew much about horses, but she 
had a keen eye fora man. Then the other, who was evidently 
of a more literary turn of mind, said that, in her opinion, he was 
like a statue of aGreek god endowed with life and dressed by the 
best tailor in London. They thought themselves so clever, poor 
dears. When I told Gervase, all he said was, ‘What a pair of 
—ahem—fools!’ He was not at all flattered.” 

‘“‘T should think not,” said Agnes. 

“Oh, you needn’t be so contemptuous,” said Lady Fan, with a 
mischievous twinkle in her eyes, and she was about to continue 
her revelations with renewed zest, when she was interrupted by 
the sudden and violent bursting open of the door to admit a rush 
of obstreperous children. 

There were only two of them, both girls, sini as angels, but © 
they made enough noise for six. 

“Mummy! mummy! mummy!” they shouted at the extreme 
pitch of two pairs of healthy lungs ; “here we are! we’ve come!” 
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And with this self-evident announcement they threw themselves 
bodily and simultaneously upon her, and half strangled her in the 
exuberance of their affection. 

“My beautiful, beloved darlings!” she cried, clasping them in 
her arms and returning their frantic kisses with interest. “My 
ewn sweet pets! What ducks you are!” With truly beautiful, 
self-sacrificing instincts of maternity, she submitted without a 
murmur to be trampled on and pulled about, very much to the 
detriment of her gown and the total disorder of her hair. Hardly 
a cry was wrung from her, even when the pressure of a sharp 
little elbow or knee caused intolerable pain. 

When she had been well shaken and pummelled and hugged, 
the cherubs turned about, and perpetrated a similar onslaught on 
the person of Agnes, who was very far from appreciating their 
attentions. 

“The darlings!” said their mother with fond complacency as 
she watched the attack, and smoothed down her own disordered 
tresses. And indeed they were darlings, to all appearance, with 
hair like spun gold, blooming, peach-like cheeks, and curly dark 
lashes fringing the limpid depths of their innocent eyes, their 
fine, well-grown little bodies clothed in frothy-white garments. 

They were called Cherubim and Seraphim. 

In Agnes’ opinion, the charm of their appearance was greatly 
modified by what she considered their shockingly noisy and 
unrestrained behaviour, and looking at them from the point of 
view that “children should be seen, and not heard,” she could 
not conscientiously admire them. They left her ruffled and dis- 
turbed, and'turned their attention to the sugar basin, and when 
it was forcibly wrested from them by their mother, because sugar 
was bad for their teeth, they drained the cream-jug to the last 
drop, and were proceeding to rifle the dishes of cake and biscuit 
when the servants opportunely arrived to remove the tea-table. 

Peace vanished with the advent of the cherubs. They mono- 
polized the conversation, and exacted the strictest attention to 
their desires from their doting mother, and they treated Agnes 
with caution, mindful of attempted snubs and resenting the dis- 
approval which they clearly detected, though she politely 
endeavoured to conceal it. ; 

Cherubim had just succeeded in secretly pulling out the pins 
from Agnes’ knitting and entangling the wool round the legs of 
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two chairs and a table, when, with a shriek like that of a steam- 
engine, she picked herself up from the floor, and, joined by 
Seraphim, both children precipitated themselves upon their uncle 
Gervase, who made his appearance at the door. 

“Uncle Gerry! Uncle Gerry!” they yelled, while Cherubim 
clasped his knees, and Seraphim climbed a chair and flung her- 
self on to his back from behind. 

“Be quiet, you little beggars!” he said, with affected severity. 
“Unless you stop shouting this very minute and behave like 
ladies, I'll go away again at once.” 

They stopped shouting ; they stood on their feet. Each took 
one of his hands, and led him demurely to a chair by the fire. 

Agnes was much impressed by the manner in which he 
obtained immediate obedience. She was still more struck when 
the little girls sat quietly on his knee, and talked so gently 
and prettily that she could hardly believe they were the same 
children whose uproarious conduct had distressed her a few 
moments before. 

“Gervase is the only person who can keep them in order—the 
precious, zaughty darlings!” said their mother, with fond pride. 
“ They will do anything for him ; they are so perfectly devoted 
to him.” 

Agnes picked up the stitches of her knitting patiently, and 
Gervase rose higher than ever in her estimation. 

“Well, what have you been doing to-day?” he asked his 
nieces. 

“Well, after breakfast we cleaned the mice,” said Seraph, who 
generally took the lead in conversation. “There is such a lot of 
them, Uncle Gervase. They’re a/ways having young ones.” 

“ And how is that ugly cat of yours?” her uncle said hastily, 
perhaps afraid of further revelations. He found himself out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. 

“ She’s not ugly,” said Seraph. “She’s going to have some 
more kittens. We are going to ask Annie to shut her up in the 
cupboard, ’cause I think the kittens will come out to-night. Last 
time they came in the rag-bag. Cherub and me heard them 
mewing in the morning when we woke up, didn’t we, Cherub? ” ° 

“Come here, Seraph darling,” said Lady Fanny, trying to 
smother a laugh. “I have something to say to you, some- 
thing very serious.” 
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“I know,” said Seraph, climbing on to her mother’s knee. 
“It’s about my nails, Well, talk away.” She nestled her head 
on her mother’s shoulder, and resigned herself with a sigh to 
listen to the old and tedious story. 

“Yes, it is about your nails, darling,” said her mother very 
seriously. “Look how they are bitten! ‘they make Mummy 
feel quite ill to look at them. It’s very, very unkind of Seraph 
to bite her nails when she knows Mummy can’t bear it. Seraph 
ought to think how Mummy hates it when she is going to 
bite them, for if she loves Mummy, she will try not to do it.” 

She paused impressively. 

“Well, go on, ducky,” said Seraph, as much as to say, “ Well, 
go and get it over.” 

“If Seraph only knew how Mummy hates to see bitten 
nails!” went on her mother. “They make her feel just what 
she feels when she shakes hands with a person in silk gloves. 
Oh! oh! it makes Mummy shiver all down her back—yes, Seraph, 
down to the very last bone in her back.” 

She looked down at her daughter to note the effect of her 
words. , 

The daughter stroked her mother’s cheek gently. “Silly 
darling,” she drawled lovingly after a pause, in a tone 
which expressed great affection, but profound pity. 

Gervase went into convulsions of laughter, and Lady Fanny 
herself laughed, but Agnes could not see the joke. She 
thought the child ought to be sent straight to bed after such 
impertinence. 


CHAPTER II. 


UPPERTON, a town in the south of Scotland, could boast of 
little beauty at the best of times; and in late autumn and 
winter, when its rows of squalid little houses and back yards, 
and its dirty streets, were shrouded in perpetual rain and mud, 
it was a truly cheerless habitation. The inhabitants of the 
dreary villas and detached houses on the outskirts had no more 
cheerful view from their windows- than sodden fields and 
dripping hedgerows. The surroundings were everywhere flat 
and uninteresting. 

There was no living soul in sight—unless a flock of drenched 
sheep eating turnips in a muddy field be credited with souls— 
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when, on the same afternoon that the scene in Lady Fanny’s 
drawing-room took place, two people met at the cross-roads 
a short distance from the town. It had been raining all day 
and though it had cleared slightly towards evening, the sky 
was piled with sullen clouds, which promised a fresh deluge 
before night. The road was a river of mud, and one of the two 
solitary pedestrians—a short, dark man, with waterproof and 
umbrella—picked his steps gingerly, with a disgusted expression 
of countenance, like a pussy-cat obliged to wet its feet. 

His face brightened, and he forgot his damp trousers and the 
drip down the back of his neck, when he caught sight of the 
other pedestrian, a girl, who advanced steadily towards him, 
her hands in her pockets, her eyes on the ground, tramping 
sturdily along, oblivious of puddles. “Miss Aylmer! what a 
fortunate chance to have met you! You are very energetic 
to venture out on such a wet day,” he said, hastily pulling off his 
woollen glove to shake hands. 

“ Not more energetic than you are,” she said, taking her hand 
out of her warm pocket in a reluctant manner, as if she were 
none too pleased at the interruption of her solitude. 

“Are you going far?” he inquired. He hoped not, for he 
wished to accompany her. 

“TI think I had better turn,” she said, glancing at the lowering 
sky and the stretch of dirty road before her. “There is not 
much to tempt one to go further, is there?” 

Mr. Allison perceived by her tone that she was not in the 
best of humours, and it was with some diffidence that he oan 
if he might walk with her. 

She gave an ungracious consent, and they turned towards 
the town. For some time they tramped in silence, with the 
width of the road between them. Mr. Allison had the repu- 
tation of being a hard-headed, business man, but Miss Aylmer 
often made him feel nervous. 

“T thought of calling upon your father this afternoon,” he 
ventured to say presently. 

“It would be a kindness if you would,” she said, with 
a glance of gratitude. “He has not many visitors, and he 
cannot get out much in this weather. I hope you will come to 
tea.” 

- “T shall be delighted,” he replied with beaming alacrity, 
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and he was emboldened to offer her a share of his umbrella, 
but she refused it with decision, and relapsed into silence. | 

He was not distressed by the scant suavity of her manners. 
His admiration for her was wholesale. Everything she chose 
to do or say seemed right to him, and if at times her conduct 
struck him as being unlike that of other women, he only re- 
spected her refreshing originality the more. For instance, there 
was not another lady of his acquaintance who would have 
walked perseveringly on the opposite side of the road to him in 
complete silence. 

He fell to admiring the neat, firm movements of her feet, 
incased in their sensible, if unbeautiful, boots, which she had 
managed to keep remarkably free from mud-splashes. He 
considered that her short skirt was both becoming and suitable 
to the occasion, and that her tweed cap, which would surely 
have been trying to most girls, sat upon her head like a crown. 
Little curls and tendrils of silky dark hair escaped from beneath 
it, and the healthy colour which exercise had brought into her 
cheeks reminded him of the geraniums in his mother’s conserva- 
tory. , 

“ Are we going to walk two miles to the tune of our footsteps 
in the mud, Miss Aylmer ?” he said at last, for he was not with- 
out a sense of humour. “You might drop me a word or two 
now and again, as you would throw a hungry dog a bone.” 

She laughed half-heartedly, and said: “I am afraid I had 
forgotten your existence. I was thinking.” 

“I dare not offer you a penny for your thoughts,” he replied, 
not at all offended. He would rather be forgotten by her than 
remembered by any other girl he knew. 

“Oh, I'll make you a present of them,” she said. “I was won- 
dering how much longer I am condemned to live in this little 
place. I hate it with my whole heart.” 

Her tone of angry resentment surprised him. He did not 
quite understand what she meant, but he divined that something 
had vexed her. He wished he knew how he could console her. 

“From my own point of view, I can only say that I hope the 
neighbourhood will not be deprived of your presence for many a 
long year,” he said. 

“TI hope nothing of the sort,” she said fiercely. “If I thought 


that it was my fate to live in this place all my life, I should 
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wish I were dead. - But not buried over there,” she added, smiling 
grimly as she waved her hand towards a brand-new cemetery, 
"in the outskirts of the town, which lay before them. 

Poor Mr. Allison did not know what to say. It would never 
do to laugh ; she would never forgive him. Besides, he was sorry 
for her. But he had a man’s horror of “ gush” and sentiment. 

“Tt is very natural that you should wish for a change of scene,” 
he said cautiously, hoping to soothe her. “ All young things have 
a craving to stretch their wings beyond the parent nest.” 

“Tam not so very young now,” she interrupted impatiently. 
“TI was six-and-twenty on my last birthday ; but for all I have 
seen of the world, or am ever likely to see, I might be a baby. 
What little I have seen of life only makes me long for more. 
I don’t call existence in this stagnant place life. One might 
as well be a cabbage.” 

She was so excited and irritated that she hardly knew what 
she was saying, neither did she observe that her companion 
had crossed the road and was tenderly holding his umbrella over 
her. He was very little taller than she, and had to raise his arm 
to hold the umbrella at the proper level. His arm soon began 
to ache, but he did not care. 

She talked on in the same strain, and he listened in great be- 
wilderment, but with heartfelt sympathy. She had evidently 
forgotten to whom she was speaking, and poured out her woes 
with much volubility. 

“Eight years now have I lived eve,” waving her hand over 
the prospect in general with bitter scorn, “seeing nothing, 
hearing nothing, doing nothing. I spend my time listening to 
twaddle and gossip, looking after exasperating servants, scolding 
spoilt children and mending their clothes, snatching an hour now 
and again to read a book, day after day the same eternal 
round, the same stupid little excitements over nothing, the same 
fuss over trifles that don’t matter one single ha’penny!” The 
tearful emphasis on “ha’penny” was tragic. “Every day I go 
out for a walk, either into the country, till I am sick to death of 
these hideous fields, or in the town, where I know every tin 
pot and every stick of sugar-candy in every shop window. I 
know who lives here and who doesn’t live there, and which cat 
belongs to what old woman; _I know that the butcher wants to 
marry the baker’s daughter, and the U.P. minister’s wife won’t 
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speak to the Free Kirk’s sister; I know that Mrs. Jones had 
a new baby last week, and Mrs. Smith the week before, and 
Mrs. Brown had twins the week before that, poor thing. Oh, 
how I hate it all.” 

“But, Miss Aylmer, you are not always at home. You go 
away sometimes, visiting your friends.” 

“Oh yes. I visit my aunt, who lives alone in an old house 
twelve miles from anywhere else, with an ill-tempered parrot. 
She takes me out for drives in a barouche, with two wheezy, ancient 
horses, that toddle along at the rate of two miles an hour. 
Then I go and stay sometimes with my cousins in London. 
They have ten children, and their house is in Bayswater—a nice, 
fashionable part of London, you know. Andif I dogo now and 
then to some nice houses among nice, well-bred people, I come 
home more than ever out of conceit with my own miserable, 
poverty-stricken home.” 

“Not so bad as that, I hope?” he said, becoming distressed 
by her vehemence and anxious to stop her before she said 
anything she might regret afterwards. 

“Not so bad?” she cried excitedly. “Worse! Isn’t papa 
always in debt? Have we ever any decent servants ? anything fit 
to eat? hardly respectable clothes to our backs? Don’t we live 
here the whole year round? Have you ever known us go away 
for a change of air, as other people do? Are the boys being 
properly educated at that vulgar academy, where they pick up 
nothing but a vile Scotch accent? Do we live as a gentleman’s 
family should? No; we are worse off thana labourer’s family 
in a cottage. They know no better, but we do.” 

They were entering the town now, and he had hard work 
to keep up with her rapid strides. The dirty pavement was ob- 
structed by swarms of dirtier children, who ceased their noisy 
games to stare rudely at passers-by and make insulting remarks, 
Slatternly women hung out of windows, or lounged at street-doors, 
bandying oaths and foul jokes. The gutter was littered with bits 
of newspaper, orange- peel, egg-shells, dead cats, and other refuse. 
There was a powerful odour of leather from a tannery hard by. 

Over the bridge and past the Town Hall, where the coloured 
letters of bill-posters had been converted into shapeless smudges 
by the rain, they came into the High Street—a dismal vista, in 


sole possession of two dogs playing in the middle of the road, 
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and a meek horse in a butcher’s cart standing at the edge of the 
pavement. 

Gertrude stopped suddenly before the large plate-glass window 
of a grocer’s shop. 

“Look at that!” she said, pointing dramatically at a neat 
parti-coloured arrangement of tinned meats. “Do you see that 
pyramid of Australian meat? As long as I can remember, for 
the last six years at least, that pyramid has been in this shop- 
window. Nota tin has been moved from its place all that time. 
Year after year the pile remains, exactly the same. I should 
like to go in and knock it all down and throw the tins at the 
stupid grocer’s bald head.” 

Mr. Allison did not reply. He was distressed, for he con- 
sidered that Miss Aylmer was uttering sentiments which were 
unworthy of her clear head and common-sense, and which he felt 
sure she would repent when she had recovered her temper. His 
silent disapproval checked her. She glanced at his face and grew 
red, and stammered an angry self-justification. 

“TI see you don’t understand me, Mr. Allison. Of course it 
isn’t the actual tins I mind, but that arrangement in the shop- 
window is just a type of the way life is conducted in this dead- 
and-alive place. There is a sameness about it that maddens me 
sometimes. I am ina mad mood now. I should like to turn 
everything topsy-turvy. Don’t you ever feel like that ?” 

“No, I can’t honestly say I do,” he replied bluntly, “and I 
don’t believe you often do, either. Something has annoyed you. 
You want to revenge yourself on somebody. Well, I am ready 
to stand in the middle of the street and let you take pot-shots 
at my head with the offending meat-tins, if it would relieve your 
feelings.” 

“You're laughing at me,” she said, laughing rather shame- 
facedly, “and I believe I deserve tobe laughed at. I am afraid 
I’ve been talking the most arrant nonsense.” 

“Oh no,” he said gallantly. 

“The fact is, as. you say, something has annoyed me. I went 
out for a solitary walk to try and blow off steam, and, unluckily 
for you, you met me, and I have vented my wrath on you. I am 
very sorry.” 

“But Iam not. I am only too delighted to be of the smallest 
service to you. I am glad to have acted as your safety-valve, 
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and I hope you will use me again in the same capacity if you feel 
inclined.” 

“Take care. You don’t know what evil passions I cherish in 
my breast. You have had a revelation to-day.” 

“T should like to have many more,” he replied, “though per- 
haps of a less revolutionary nature. I am a peaceable man.” 

She laughed. “You needn’t be afraid. I never throw things 
at people’s heads in reality.” 

They were entering the region of villas and detached houses, 
each in its own grounds, with its entrance gate and gravel sweep, 
its plot of grass, laburnum trees, and laurel-bushes. 

“Tam sorry you dislike Upperton so very much,” he said as 
they walked side by side, more amicably than before. “I have 
grown up in the neighbourhood, and I have an affection for the 
little town and many happy associations connected with it.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Of course our house being some way out of the town makes 
a difference,” he said. “I should not like to live actually in the 
town itself. But our business has been established there for 
generations, and ugly though it may be, I am not ashamed to con- 
fess a weakness for the home of my fathers.” 

“ That’s just it,” she exclaimed impatiently. “I loved the home 
of my father’s dearly. The happiest part of my life, when I was 
a child, was spent there. Now, as you know, it is sold. Strangers 
live in it, and we live—here.” 

She indicated, with supreme scorn, the house they were 
approaching. It stood at the end of a row facing a waste piece of 
ground, where an advertisement to the effect, “this ground to 
be let or sold for building purposes,” was displayed. “Clive 
Lodge ”—the name was painted on each gate-post—was a large- 
sized villa, with the dilapidated appearance of a house that is 
obliged to shelter a greater number of living beings than it is 
in reality adapted to accommodate. It had the shabby and out- 
at-elbows appearance of a cheap suit of clothes that has grown 
loose with long wear. 

The paint on the doors and windows was rubbed away ; the fur- 
niture was seen through the windows as if there was too much of it 
inside ; the looking-glasses in the bedroom windows swung back- 
wards ; the blinds were awry; the handle of the door-bell was 
broken ; everywhere there were traces of children’s hands and feet. 
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Inside it was no better. Gertrude pushed open the front door 
~ and led the way into the entrance-hall. It was littered with 
hats, sticks, bats, tennis rackets, croquet mallets ; a child’s toy 
horse and cart was under the table ; a perambulator was stabled 
behind the door ; a football hung on the umbrella-stand ; a cricket- 
ball rolled about the floor, to the imminent peril of passers-by. 
The mats were crooked ; there were marks of dirty bgots on the 
linoleum ; a cupboard door was open, and disclosed an untidy 
pile of coats and rugs. 

From overhead came the sounds of “ Rousseau’s Dream,” 
practised by childish fingers on a cracked piano, with the same 
halting stumble repeated at the same place over and over again. 
Mr. Allison had noticed before, as a singular fact, that every time 
he entered the house he heard “ Rousseau’s Dream” in the 
distance. And what was that low, continuous rumble, like thunder 
muttering afar, that also assailed his ears with a familiar sound ? 
And why, oh, why, had the kitchen door been left open, so 
that a powerful odour of broth could wander at large through 
the house? 

Gertrude opeend a door on the left, and put in her head. 

The rumbling sound was heard louder than before, and Mr. 
Allison recogn‘zed the thunder of a treadle sewing-machine. 

“Mamma,” said Gertrude, “here is Mr. Allison, come to see 
papa.” 

“ Don’t bring him in here,” said a voice hastily as the sewing- 
machine put down the brakes hard, and drew up abruptly. 

“Ts there a fire in the drawing-room?” asked Gertrude. 

“No, but take him up there. I will come in a minute.” 

“ It will be so cold.” 

“T can’t help that. The coals won’t last till Monday if we are 
not careful.” 

Standing outside in the passage, Allison could see part of the 
room. It was the dining-room, and the table was apparently 
spread for the children’s tea. Mrs. Aylmer was seated at the 
sewing-machine, and a small child in petticoats was crawling 
on the hearthrug, teasing a fat black cat, that was blinking 
its eyes at the mouldering heap of coal-dust which did duty for 
fire. 

He began to fear that his visit was ill-timed, and would cause 
more inconvenience than pleasure. He imagined the conster- 
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nation that would be caused in the kitchen by the sudden 
necessity for five o’clock tea in the drawing-room. 

“ Please don’t trouble about me,” he said anxiously. “Let me 
go and see your father in his room.” 

“1 think that will be best,” said Gertrude. “We don’t use 
the drawing-room much, you know. Why on earth can’t the 
servants keep this door shut ?” she added savagely as she closed 
the portal whence issued the smell of broth. 

She led the visitor into a small room, overlooking the back 
yard, where, surrounded by tobacco smoke and newspapers, the 
master of the house was wont to seek seclusion from the cares 
and worries of domestic life. 

“What is it?” he inquired testily as the door opened. But 
his expression of ennui changed to one of delight when he 
saw his visitor. He welcomed him warmly. 

“ My dear fellow! I’m delighted to see you! Sit down, sit 
down! Upon my word, you're a perfect godsend on a day like 
this. What with the rain and that infernal sewing-machine, I 
have been nearly sent out of my mind. Go and tell your 
mother to stop that hideous noise now, Gertrude. I can’t stand 
it any longer.” 

He was a tall, aristocratic-looking man, with a very small 
head and delicately cut features. 

He had been very handsome as a young man, before time 
and worry had furrowed his forehead and drawn down the 
corners of his mouth, and he had been one of the most popular 
and dashing officers in the service in his young days, before 
rash speculations had swallowed nearly all his capital and 
sent the family place to the hammer, before, too, his second 
wife had provided him with seven or eight boisterous children, 
to be alternately the plague and the pride of his advancing 
years. 

He was one of those unintellectual men, their sole delight 
in youth having been in sport and speculation, who find 
themselves, when circumstances debar them from such pursuits, 
sadly confined in their choice of occupation and amusement. 
He had no taste for books beyond the newspapers and a 
sporting novel or two, and when the weather did not permit 
him to indulge in his daily game of golf, he was hard put 
to it to kill time. He openly envied the lot of busy men, 
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whose time never hung heavily on their hands, but he never 
attempted, or had ever been known to attempt, a stroke of 
work, though he often talked about it, since he left the army. 
He had dropped out of the acquaintance of most of his friends 
when he returned to Upperton on his last and heaviest reverse 
of fortune,'soon after his second marriage, which had also helped 
to estrange him from his former friends, who considered that he 
kad made an unnecessary and injudicious alliance. 

He was a kind-hearted, easy-going man, whose charming 
manners won him popularity wherever he went, and few could 
resist him when he chose to advance the right hand of fellowship. 

He was very fond of Allison, though their tastes were little in 
common. The younger man was, in virtue of education and 
character, the older man of the two, though Colonel Aylmer 
never suspected it, and was fond of giving him much paternal ad- 
vice, and frequently aired his shallow philosophy for his junior’s 
benefit. It distressed him that Allison could not be induced to 
take any interest in sport. The young man kept a confidential 
hunter, but he seldom hunted. He accepted invitations to shoot, 
but shooting bored him. He did not care for cricket or golf, he 
liked a game of football now and again, and he was fond of 
fishing, but his tastes lay all in the direction of books and art. 
He was passionately devoted to music, and played the piano very 
well himself. 

The colonel had a poor opinion of the young man’s tastes, but 
he respected his strength and integrity of character. 

They whiled away half an hour very pleasantly, and then the 
colonel supposed, with the airy confidence of a man who knows 
of no difficulties in the domestic arrangements of his household, 
that tea would be ready in the drawing-room, and proposed an 
adjournment thereto. 

On the way, he took his guest to visit the children, whose re- 
turn from school had caused a deafening commotion shortly 
before, and who were now enjoying their evening meal in the 
dining-room. 

A large tureen of the broth which had already forced itself 
into notice stood at one end of the table, and Gertrude was doling 
it out into plates with a ladle. The children, boys and girls of 
all ages and sizes, were eating too busily to speak. They stopped 
for a moment when their father and‘ Mr. Allison came in, but 
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began eating again immediately, and grinned at the visitors over 
the edges of their spoons and the rims of their mugs. 

“ Don’t bring Mr. Allison in here, papa,” said Gertrude as she fell 
to cutting slices of bread, the tureen beingempty. “It isn’t a pretty 
sight. Mamma is in the drawing-room. I'll come in a minute.” 

“ She’s a good girl, that daughter of mine,” said the colonel as 
they mounted the stairs. “The boys are obliged to have broth 
or meat of some kind with their tea, because they don’t get a 
proper dinner at school. The very sight of it always makes me 
feel ill, but Gertrude goes and ladles it out and looks after the 
children like a pattern sister, as she is. She’s a good girl.” 

“Indeed she is,” said Mr. Allison, with great warmth. He 
thought of Werther’s “ Lotte” cutting bread-and-butter, and com- 
pared the picture favourably with that of Gertrude ladling out 
the soup, in a halo of steam, for her little brothers and sisters. 
The scene impressed him deeply. 

“She leads a very dull life, I am afraid,” said the colonel with 
asigh. “It is one of my greatest regrets that I am not in a 
position to give her more variety and amusement. But she is a 
good girl. She never complains.” 

“She is a daughter to be proud of,” declared Mr. Allison, so 
emphatically that the colonel elevated his eyebrows and smiled 
discreetly to himself. 

The possibility of possessing a well-to-do son-in-law some day 
soon was a distinctly pleasing prospect. 


CHAPTER III. 


GERTRUDE kept a diary. It was not a bald record of fact, nor 
‘was it written regularly ; only she wrote when the spirit moved 
her to do so. It generally moved her when she was in low 
spirits, suffering from depression consequent on a disagreement 
with her stepmother, or from reading too much poetry, or when 
the trivial worries of housekeeping had bored her to the verge of 
hysterics, She was not at all philosophical, and could not take 
the worries of life calmly, or learn to regard them as trifles un- 
worthy to ruffle the serenity of a well-balanced mind. 

The diary was a remarkable document, containing the record 
of many moods, of temper, of melancholy, of occasional ecstacies 
of rapture, infatuation for certain people, with fits of moralizing 
at intervals. 
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. Its language was painfully slipshod, and if any eye: but the 
writer’s had been privileged to look between its covers, laughter 
might have been excited instead of tears. 

Gertrude herself was aware of its discrepancies, and frequently 
amused herself greatly in reading “back numbers.” 

It would be unfair to give extracts as indications of her 
character, for in self-analysis she was prone to be pver-severe, 
maudlin, mock-heroic, morbid, incoherent, and otherwise untrue 
to her real character. 

On the evening after George Allison’s visit, she wrote : 

“T believe I shall have to marry George Allison sooner or later. 
I don’t care for him much; he is not in the least my ideal of a 
man ; but he is good and kind, and well off, and I am never likely 
to have a more suitable offer. I suppose I had better take the 
chance when I get it. I like good old George; sometimes I 
am even a little bit in love with him; but oh, I do wish he was 
better-looking! As Mrs. Poyser said of Craig, ‘I’ve no fault to 
find with George, but it’s a pity he couldn’t be hatched over 
again, and hatched different.’ It’s just my luck. I like tall, fair 
men, who are fond of horses and sport; and, of course, [ shall 
marry a short, dark man, who doesn’t know a horse from a cow. 
That’s a woman’s fate all over. Well, I believe I could be very 
happy with him. I am beginning to be excited at the prospect. 
I wonder when he will ask me. He will take a long time 
screwing up his courage. I must be civil to him.” 

A few days later she wrote as follows: 

“Got an invitation this morning from Lady Fanny Adare to 
act in her theatricals next week. I don’t much want to go; but 
perhaps it will be fun. I met her last year at Belton; she came 
for a night when I was paying my annual visit to that stately 
abode of pomposity and kindness. I suppose Agnes told her I 
could act. George Allison was here to-day, and is coming again 
on Saturday. I believe I am growing quite fond of him. ” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE gong had sounded for dinner at least a quarter of an hour 
before Gervase Delvin strolled into the drawing-room, where 
most cf the party were already assembled. His demeanour was 
calm and unruffled. He was not afraid of being late, for Lady 
Fanny had not lived for nearly thirty years without impressing 
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upon all her relatives and friends the fact of her incurable 
unpunctuality. All who knew her had long ago given up ex- 
pecting her ever to be in time, and even her husband’s methodi- 
cal and order-loving nature had, after prolonged struggles, 
despaired of effecting a reform, and was obliged to submit to 
her irregularity with as good a grace as might be. 

This evening, however, she happened to be down in very good 
time. Gervase perceived her as he entered the room, the centre 
of a group of men on the hearthrug, the long tail of her gleaming 
yellow gown covering yards of the carpet behind her, while she 
discoursed with much charming animation and emphasized her 
remarks with a feathery fan. 

“TI told all you men to come down in hunt-coats,” she said, 
apostrophizing the four or five men who stood with their backs 
to the fire. “I know you all hunt—or you ought to, if you don’t 
—and at this time of the year, when you have a chance of 
looking ornamental for once in your lives, it’s too bad to come 
down in your old ‘blacks,’ that one sees all the year round. 
Captain Taylor, may I ask why you have disobeyed my express 
wishes ?” 

She addressed the stranger of the party, a man who had never 
met his charming hostess before. 

“ll put it on to-morrow, Lady Fanny,” he mumbled apolo- 
getically, “if my fool of a servant hasn’t forgotten to pack it, 
which I rather think is the case.” 

“You must wire for it, if it hasn’t come,” she said with the 
pretty air of command which suited her piquant style so well. 
“I was so pleased that I had secured four hunting men for my 
party, and I thought my dinner-table would look quite bright. 
Why, I chose my gown of this very colour because I thought it 
would go well with pink. Ah, here is Gervase. He is all right.” 

“Am I late?” inquired Gervase casually. 

Lady Fanny counted heads rapidly. “ Little Mr. Traill is not 
here yet,” she said. 

“Then send for him, my dear,” said Mr. Adare testily. 
“I am not going to wait any longer for the young jackanapes. 
The soup will be stone-cold.” 

“If you go down without him,” said Lady Fanny, in tragic 
tones, “I won’t answer for the consequences, He is a most 
touchy individual, and if you offend him he will probably throw 
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up the theatricals altogether, and refuse to go on with them. 
We must really be civil to him until they are safely over.” 

“Confound the theatricals! I wish they weve safely over,” 
muttered Mr. Adare, fidgeting angrily to and fro. 

Gervase glanced round the room in search of Agnes. He had 
lately contracted a habit of looking for her when he entered the 
room. Hehad been fond of her when they were children, and now, 
when both were grown up, it seemed probable that they would drift 
intocloser relationship. At all events, hethought of heras the nicest 
girl he knew, one who could be depended upon always to behave 
in a gentle and dignified manner, becoming to his notions of a 
true lady. She would make any man an admirable wife. He 
had no great opinion of most of the other girls of his acquaint- 
ance. If they were nice, they were probably shy; if they 
were not shy, they were mostly empty-headed; if they were 
amusing, they were apt to be fast. The idea of marriage had 
long been abhorrent to him—an evil to be postponed until the 
last possible date. 

But he supposed he should marry some day, and every finger 
of fate seemed to point to Agnes as the most suitable bride he 
could choose. Not only was shea very nice girl, but she was the 
only child of rich parents, and would have a comfortable fortune 
of her own, a most important consideration, money being a 
commodity with which he was himself but meagrely endowed. 
If she was good enough to care for him sufficiently to provide 
the means of housekeeping and accept his heart, which was the 
only valuable article he had to offer in exchange, he was not 
averse to strike the bargain ; but there was no hurry. 

There was destined to be a break in the slow current in which 
he was being gradually drifted into the safe harbour of matri- 
mony with Agnes. 

As he stood on the hearthrug, looking round the spacious 
room and scanning carelessly the groups of well-groomed men 
and women, his attention was arrested by a girl who was sitting 
a little apart from the rest, dressed in black, with her hands lying 
quietly in her lap. There was something distinguished in her 
appearance, either in the subtle grace of her attitude, or in the 
pose of her head, or the expression of her handsome, interesting 
face as she leaned forward to listen to the conversation, which 
attracted him immediately. 
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There have been no rules yet discovered to explain the 
workings of the law of attraction between man and woman. 
Two persons in a crowd are drawn together by some invisible 
magnet, and no one can tell why. 

Gervase was by no means unduly susceptible, and had passed 
unscathed among better-looking and “smarter” women than 
that girl in black. But why try to explain the attraction ? 
Enough that he was attracted. 

As for Gertrude, she had been watching the people as they 
came into the room with a quiet interest, which was roused to 
no special degree until the tall, fair man, in his red coat, strolled 
in last. Then, though she only glanced once at him, she knew 
at once that he alone of all the other immaculately shirted, 
oolitely behaved young men was likely to excite her special 
interest., 

“ What the devil is that fellow doing?” burst out Mr. Adare, 
whose impatience was rapidly assuming ferocious proportions. 

“The young people need a deal of patience, Miles,” remarked 
grimly Miss Bertha Lacy, the fourth lady of the party. “When 
you and I were young things that had just learnt to wipe the 
milk off our own mouths, we didn’t keep our elders and betters. 
waiting for us; but nowadays there are no ‘betters,’ only 
‘elders,’ or ‘old fogies,’ rather.” 

“T’ll ‘old fogey’ this young man if he doesn’t look sharp,” 
said Mr. Adare, pacing restlessly up and down. 

“These babes and sucklings need putting down with a firm 
hand,” said Miss Lacy, sitting bolt upright on the sofa, and 
putting on a comically vindictive expression which made every 
one laugh. 

She enjoyed the reputation of being a wit, and was considered 
vastly amusing, because she invariably “spoke her mind” in a 
cracked, rasping voice. Moreover, she was one of those lucky 
people who are blessed with a countenance of grotesque 
solemnity, on which their fellow-men cannot look without being 
excited to laughter. The lines of such faces lend themselves 
naturally to the expression of humour, and seem to be the living 
embodiment of the comic element in life. 

There were persons who asserted that Bertha Lacy’s humour 
consisted in saying coarse and vulgar things and abusing her 
friends ; but such were probably sufferers from the lash. of her 
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sharp tongue. She was an incessant talker and a great favourite 
with hostesses, for if she were present there was no fear that the 
conversation would flag. She went “everywhere,” and amassed 
a store of gossip which was never exhausted, and on which she 
drew with great liberality for the benefit of those whom for the 
moment she was entertaining. 

She dressed in an antiquated style, quite in keeping with her 
quaint and homely personality. Her gowns were always made 
of such rich materials that they never wore out, and were quickly 
outstripped by the fashions, a consideration for which their wearer 
cared “not a jot ora tittle.” Her hair was a marvel to behold. 
On her forehead she wore a threadbare fringe of tight curls like 
a door-mat, quite independent of the rest of her hair, which was 
plastered smoothly to the back of her head, where it was met by 
a symmetrical basket-work of plaits, like the round top of a 
diminutive linen basket. She invariably wore a variety of 
clattering necklaces and bangles, and in the day-time her trim 
waist was girt with a silver-mounted Norwegian belt, from which 
dangled a collection of small scissors, knives, pencils, button- 
hooks, etc. 

In the evening she wore a selection of gowns which all her 
friends knew well. Even men, usually so dense in the observation 
of feminine attire, could not fail to recognise as old acquaintances 
the prune satin, the black striped silk, the bottle-green velvet, 
and others. 

“I’d make the young man tuck in the tails of his shirt double- 
quick time if I was behind him,” she remarked, sitting bolt up- 
right on the edge of the sofa, as Mr. Adare again demanded to 
know how much longer the soup was to wait. “Ah! here he is 
at last,” she went on as a very pale and timid boy hurried into 
the room, with many apologies. “He ought to be spanked.” 

“T am afraid that barbarous form of correction has gone out, 
Miss Lacy,” said Mr. Bertie Herries, the young man who was 
deputed to take her down to dinner, as he offered her his 
arm. “Only clergymen lick their kids nowadays, I believe ; at 
least, so the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
says.” i 

“Cruelty to children!” snorted Miss Lacy. “I wish there was 
a Society for the Suppression of Impudent Young People. It’s 
badly needed.” 
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“ You're too hard on us poor young things,” said Bertie, who 
was a cool youngster, with a tolerable idea of his own sharpness, 
but imperturbably good-natured. “The older folk must bustle 
up if they want to keep abreast with the times.” 

“JT like that!” said Miss Lacy. “I suppose you look upon 
life as a race, in which you youngsters lead the way while we 
older ones pant and puff in the rear as best we may. All very 
well, my dear young man! You go on ahead if you like, and 
flounder into bogs, and tumble into ditches, and cover yourselves 
with mud, and think you are covering yourselves with glory, 
finding out new paths to new places. We older ones know a 
thing or two worth six of that. We jog along contentedly in the 
beaten track, laughing in our sleeves and ready to give you poor 
deluded young things a helping hand out of the bog when you’ve 
found out your mistakes.” 

“Oh, well, I suppose it all comes to the same thing in the 
end,” said Bertie vaguely. 

“It’s all the same in one sense,” said Miss Lacy sharply. 
“What’s that quotation? ‘The donkey cannot change his hide 
or the leopard her spots.’ Whatever happens, you will never 
change your hide, and I shall have my old-fashioned spots till 
the end.” 

“Never mind if Bertha gets abusive,” called Lady Fanny down 
the table. “She has to say funny things, and we all have to be 
victims in turn.” 

“Qh, I haven’t fallen a victim yet,” said Bertie coolly. 

“Have you met Bertha Lacy before?” said Lady Fanny, 
turning her soft, dark eyes full on Captain Taylor, who had 
managed to secure a seat beside her. 

“Yes, once or twice. She is very amusing, isn’t she?” he 
replied. 

“ Yes, very, especially when you first know her. One gets a 
little tired of her stories when one has heard them two or three 
times.” 

“I confess she is not the sort of woman that attracts me,” said 
the Captain. “I like a woman to be gentle, sympathetic, and— 
and pretty. Miss Lacy might be a man.” 

The man on the other side of Lady Fanny was left to enjoy 
his dinner as best he might without more than a casual word at 
rare intervals from his hostess, for she made it her duty to show 
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Captain Taylor that there were no points of resemblance between 
herself and Miss Lacy. 

Gervase had taken Agnes in to dinner, but they said very little 
to each other. Agnes had siddenly grown shy, and Gervase was 
content to join in the general conversation without trying to 
make himself specially agreeable to her. He caught himself 
constantly looking across the table at the girl in black and 
listening for her voice. He wondered what Mr. Gresham had 
said to make her smile with such genuine amusement, and when 
she laughed he wished he knew what had tickled her imagina- 
tion. He noticed the curve of her white throat as she turned 
her head and the soft, dusky tendrils of hair behind her small 
ear. He admired the plain black dress that showed up the warm 
whiteness of her skin and the touches of red and scarlet in cheeks 
and lips. 

Gertrude looked her best, for she was in high spirits. She 
found herself\jin a warm, well-lighted, bright-coloured, merry 
world, and the babble of frivolous talk and laughter sounded like 
music in her ears. She could hardly believe that it was only 
last night she had been sitting at a comfortless meal with her 


‘parents, who had discussed the discrepancies of the cook and 
baby’s sore throat. 

She felt sure that she was going to enjoy herself just as she 
smiled, and with this pleasant conviction she met Gervase’s eyes 
across the table. He smiled too, and made up his mind to go 
and talk to her at the first opportunity. 


(To be continued.) 





